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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT || 4 2 » orTRRUP PUMPS 
‘THE DOCTOR’S CHINA TEA” 


will now continue to be obtainable in the FOR FIRE PURPOSES AND DEALING | 
usual way from the regular retail agents. WITH INCENDIARY BOMBS 


Also excellent for washing down Motor Cars 
















laibien 24/6 each 
CARRIAGE PAID 
ae a oe Delivery ex. stock from Actual Manufacturers. 
will be three qualities only; ‘ a 
388. 4/4 and 4/10 per Ib, Me A ~ re + £ ra The FOUR OAKS Spraying Machine Co. 
Minding Lane, London, | He FOUR OAKS, BIRMINGHAM 
E.c.3. CVS—233 
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NONE BETTER IN THE WCRLD 
OFFER GUESTS THE THREE BELOW : 


FREEZOMINT 


The leading brand of Creme de Menthe 


APRICOT BRANDY © CREME DE CACAO 


























ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


MOTOR UNION company Lt 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON S.W.|! 






































“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 14d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 2}d. 
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NTRY LIFE. 


“MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column arz accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), ani muet reach 
this office not loter than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 


All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, “ COUNTRY 
Lirr,”” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 

—No Emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 

open filter beds; everything underground 

and automatic, a perfect fertiliser obtain- 

able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 

venor Place, Westminster. (Tel.: Vic. 3120.) 
RS.—Avoid 


U 
F Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles.—Write to 
Major VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Tow- 
cester. 


GEWAGE 


those tortured to death. 


BRONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets, 
Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical Indicators, etc.—H. B. SALE, 
Lrp., Birmingham. 





we 4 RES TREASURED MEMO- 
RIES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 1 guinea. A 
Charming ‘Xmas Gift. Old miniatures 
restored.— VALERIE SERRES, 68A, The Hill, 
Wimbledon, London, 8.W.19. (Tel.: Wim- 
bledon 5459.) Established 1760. 
BE TALLER!! Extra Inches Count!! 
Details, 6d. stamp.— MALCOLM Ross, 
Height Specialist, Scarborough. 


RABBIT BREEDING 





REED RABBITS.—Safeguard larder. 
Three breeding Does produce nearly 
2cwt. carcases perannum. Stamp particulars. 
—GOODCHILD BrRos., near Crawley, Sussex. 


SITUATION VACANT 





ANTED, Foreman, working, Forester, 
for 2,000-acre Estate in the Eastern 


Counties ; must have knowledge of planting 
and of working sawmill; good wages; 
cottage ; married man preferred.—* A. 553.” 


GARDEN AND FARM 


THE “STANLEY” CLEFT 
CHEST NUT PALE FENCING 
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Prices and designs from the wnahens > — 
THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey. 


WANTED, offers of cut ““ BARBERRY,” 

“ BERBERIS MAHONIA  AQUI- 
FOLIA.”—EDWIN Cross, Nursery, Wheathill 
Road, Huyton, near Liverpool. 


DOG FOOD 


FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS. 
OHN PEEL” (Regd.) NIBLETS, 
Wholemeal Wheaten, 198. cwt. “OWD 
BOB” (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from 
roasted rusk, 18s.cwt. (Both small squares), 
f.0.r., ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool. 


WANTED, AND FOR SALE 


DEMOLITION, 
ANTED, Mansions, Large Works, etc., 
for demolition; Small Freehold with 
same considered. Demolition Materials for 
Sale from “‘ Beau Desert,” “‘ Denton Manor,” 
and ‘‘Harlestone House.’”-—W. COLLINGTON 
AND SON, Demolition Contractors, Leicester. 


BINOCULARS FOR SALE 








ZpISs BINOCULARS. — Stivamer X6, 
in perfect condition, with case.—MARTIN 


and DoLton, The White House, Sevenoaks 


COLLECTION OF EGGS 


RITISH BIRDS’ 


EGGS. — Collection 

over 600; more than hundred species ; 
£12 or offer; list sent.—Bacon, 12, Par 
Grove, Cosham, Portsmouth. 


REMOVALS 








REMOVALS, Storage, Packing and Ship- 
ping. —Large lift van Cases specially 
constructed.—JOsEPH C. Mount & Co., 
Stevenage Road, $.W.6. Fulham 2311 
(6 lines). 


STAMP COLLECTING 


EA8LY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 

logue price. Also some Mint and superb u 


moderns.—“ k.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
5.W.18. 
TWEEDS 
YEEDS AND BLANKETS.—Cellular 


Ww 
T Blankets from 3s. 6d., cot size, 17s. 
each, double bed. Homespun Tweeds 3s. 
yard, 28in. wide.—Write for samples, 
DENHOLM TWEEDS AND BLANKETS, Denholm, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland. 


FRAZERS’ FAMOUS SCOTTISH 
TWEEDS offer the best kind of war 
economy in clothes—cloth for costumes, 
suits and coats which yield long and sturdy 
wear. Choose from our Lovat, Harris, 
Orkney, Shetney and Glen checks in the 
new Autumn ranges.— Patterns with pleasure 
from Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., 
Perth. 


HORSE FOR SALE 


RAY - GELDING about 11 years. 3.16 ange. 
Good hunter. Price £40.—** A. 55 





JEWELLERY 











JEWELS 
PURCHASED 


FOR CASH 
VALUATIONS 
FOR 
PROBATE 
INSURANCE 


CARTIER utp 


175 NEW BOND STREET. W. 1. 
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‘I look ten years 





The above is an 
extract from a 
recent letter re- 
ceived from an 
enthusiastic user 
of VIVATONE 
RADIO-AC- 
TIVE HAIR 
RESTORER. 
There is nothing 
more distressing 
than premature 
greyness. Donot 
resort to danger- 
ous dyes or 
stains which are 
most obvious 
when they have 
been used. With 
VIVATONE detection is iepacsiiile even by. 
your nearest friends, as the change is gradual 
and natural. VIVATONE owing to its won- 
derful RADIO-ACTIVE properties not only 
restores the hair naturally, but at the same 
time dispels dandruff and promotes the 
growth. 


INSIST on VIVATONE and you will 


be sure of a genuine preparation. 


=. |VIVATONE 


HAIR RESTORER 


Price 3/9, 7/6, post free, in plain wrapper. 
Obtainable from Boots (all branches), Timothy 
White’s, Taylor's Drug Stores, or direct in 

plain package from 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG), LTD., 
Imperial Works, Ryland Road, N.W.5 


WRINKLES— 
INSTANTLY REMOVED 


Those ageing wrinkles and crow’s-feet 
pecan — away, leaving the face 
firm and young, by means of 
VIVATONE (Regd.) Radio-Active Wrinkle 
Remover prepared by an eminent Paris 
Beauty Specialist. 
2/6 and 4/6 (triple size). From Boots (all 
branches), Timothy White’s, Taylor’s Drug 








Stores, or direct in plain wrapper, André 
Girard & Cie. (Eng.), Lid., Imperial 
Works, Ryland Road, W.5 











COUNTRY 
LIFE 


Siegfried Sassoon recently wrote: “‘ Country Life’ is 
almost the only paper I can now read without feel. 
ing miserable— in fact, the War has caused me to 


like it more than ever.” 





HIS issue is the last Number of Vol. 86. 


It is essential, 


owing to war-time 


restrictions, to order in advance from your 
newsagent, to keep the continuity of your 


copies. 


Or a subscription can be placed through 


this office. 


RATES (including postage) 


Inland 63/- 


Abroad 71/- 


Canada 60/- 


(and pro rata for 6 and 3 months). 





“COUNTRY LIFE’’can be sent postage free 
to members of H.M. Forces serving at home 


and abroad. 


Write for full 


details to :— 


The Publisher, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 














following 


INTENSIVE 








GARDENING 


#1 ILLUSTRATED & 


A COUNTRY LIFE PUBLICATION 


The paper for the experienced amateur and 
professional gardener. 





This week’s issue (December 30th) contains the 


SOME CARE- FREE BIENNIALS 
THE VEGETABLE SEED ORDER 


PERENNIALS FOR THE 
GREENHOUSE 


GARDENING 


In addition to Plantsman’s Notebook, Correspondence Pages, 
and other weekly features. 





EVERY FRIDAY —3d. 


ORDER A COPY TO-DAY FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT OR BOOKSTALL 
ora specimen copy can be obtained from :— 


The Publisher, ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,’’ 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 





articles :— 


VEGETABLE 





























ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEwNEs, LTp., 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 





Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 


ToweErR House, 








COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


VoL. LXXXVI. No. 2241 ' 
i 2 ; : cCR > -ublished Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
2 Rrintes in: Sagiend- ‘ . SATURDAY, DEC EMBER 30th, I 939 . Subscription Price per peony Post Free. 
“~— Yee OSA. Poot Otice ~ is 7 Inland, 63s. Canadian, 60s, Foreign, 71s. 








KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 amen ttt on 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 





FORMERLY PART OF WINDSOR FOREST 


The well equipped Georgian Mansion occupies a delightful situation on an eminence 


in an undulating Park almost in the centre of the estate and stands about 200ft. above sea level, facing south-east 
and commanding panoramic views. 


Attractive Gardens and 
Grounds; hard tennis 
court with Pavilion ; grass 
tennis courts ; sunken gar- 
den pool ; terrace garden. 
Swimming Pool 
90ft. x 30ft. 
up to 9ft. in depth, with 
diving and spring boards, 
and 2. dressing rooms. 
Pavilion. 


Approached by 2 drives. 
The Residence is in ex- 
cellent order throughout, 
with all up-to-date 
modern and labour - 
saving devices. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 
billiard room, 12 principal 
bed and dressing, 10 
secondary and servants’ 
bedrooms, 9 bathrooms. 
Kitchen Garden. 
Lake of 5 Acres with a 
hoat house. 
Woodland. Parkland. 
Home Farm in Hand. 
Another Farm Let. 


Companies’ electricity 
and water. 
Central heating. 
Modern drainage. 





Stabling. Garages. re be >. 
OVER 500 ACRES. Racing. Golf. Hunting. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE OR THE HOUSE WOULD BE LET, FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. — (24,808.) 





BY DIRECTION OF THE TRUSTEES OF LORD TENNYSON. 


OVERLOOKING FRESHWATER BAY 


THE FARRINGFORD ESTATE, 3 miles from Yarmouth, Isle of Wight 


es ° ~ ws 2 
ia =—* +4 e ~*~ . Ape “ Carage 
Sep wi 4 ba = a Se AMTAZE. 


Timbered grounds, 


ws 


Stabling. 









RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE OF 
235 ACRES 


kitchen garden and smal 
park. 
The’ Estate’ includes 
Farringford Farm and 
buildings, the Terrace 
House, Baker’s Farm- 
house and 16 other 
small Houses and 
Cottages. 
ACTUAL AND 
ESTIMATED RENTAL 
ABOUT £1,044 P.A. 


The HOUSE includes 2 
halls, 4 reception rooms, 
ballroom, 4 best and 5 
secondary bedrooms, 5 
bathrooms, ample _ ser- 
vants’ rooms and_ usual 


offices. 


Companies’ electric light 







THE ESTATE FOR SALE, OR THE RESIDENCE MIGHT BE LET 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (¥F. 9118.) 


HAMPSHIRE 


Basingstoke, Alton and Odiham Triangle. 750ft. up facing South 





and water. 





WELL-PLANNED : Central heating. 
RESIDEN( E, built in : Modern drainage. 


Elizabethan style of brick, 
stone and flint, with Cots- 
wold stone roof, occupy- 
ing a fine position with 
beautiful views. The 
House is about half a mile 
from the road and the 
accommodation is all on 
two floors. 


Stabling for 5. Harness 

200m with 3 rooms over. 

Garage for 3 large cars. 

2 MODERN COTTAGES. 

BARN (80ft by 40ft.). 

Hard and Grass Tennis 
Courts. 


; . SWIMMING POOL. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception oe : 
. n with changing rooms. 
rooms, 9 bedrooms (7 
facing South), 4  bath- 
rooms. 


Companies’ electric 
light, power and water. 


LAKE on the South front. 
Terrace, rose garden, etc. 


Woodland, Park and 
Grassland. 





ABOUT 168 ACRES. Hunting. Golf. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,606. ) 
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ee NICHOLAS cieaabiailiaatas 


** Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
Regent is (Established 1882) ‘‘ Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
tr, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE. AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
ON THE WELL-WOODED BERKSHIRE CHILTERN HILLS ABOVE HENLEY 
HILLS Huntercombe Golf Course, 2 miles: Reading, & miles (London 40 minutes) ; Henley, 


6 miles. South Oxon Hunt, Entire quiet. South aspect; views. 


Between Henley (3 miles), Wargrave (24 miles) and Maidenhead (4 miles) 
Golf at Temple or Huntercombe. 500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL ON BEAUTIFUL WOODED CHILTERNS. 





AN OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE A CHARMING HENRY VIIth MANOR HOUSE 


(Carefully modernised and in sunny setting). 
ENTRANCE AND PANELLED HALLS. 


HALL CLOAKROOM. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
9 BED AND DRESSIXG ROOMS A FINE DRAWING ROOM (26ft. by 21ft.). BEAMED DINING ROOM, 
3 BAT HROOMS idl GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES with Staff Sitting Room (would make a Study). 
; — 8 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 
PRETTY GARDEN, ORCHARD, A WOODLAND DELL, MEADOWLAND 
In all LOVELY GARDEN 
5% ACRES AND OVER 50 ACRES OF MEADOWLAND. 
MAIN WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, Stabting. Garages (for 3 cars). Main Water and Electric Light. Central Heating. 
GARAGE FOR 3 OR 4 CARS. COTTAGE AVAILABLE. FOR SALE. FREEHOLD 
+ DEE OR TO BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED ON LEASE (with or without 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 the land). 





Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 








orvevenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 
ADJOINING WENTWORTH GOLF COURSE 


Under 25 miles from Lonton, in an unique position on the Estate, having South aspect and on gravel soil, with Grounds leading down to a Stream. 


A REPLICA 
of an old 
Colonial House 
In first-class condition. 


10 beds, 4 bath, hall 
and 3 reception rooms, 


Central Heating 
throughout and every up- 
to-date service. 
GARAGE and Room. 


GROUNDS 
with fine trees; in all 
about 


5 ACRES 


FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


Owner’s Agents: WiInkwortHu & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


BERKSHIRE COMMONS SURREY COMMONS 


About 30 miles from London. Close to excellent Golf and Riding. Guildford about 6 miles. In a favourite area South of the Hog’s Back. 

















A restored, enlarged and completely modernised On large Private Estate in a Beautiful District. 
XVith CENTURY MANOR HOUSE A XVith CENTURY MILL HOUSE 
All on two floors, with fitted basins in bedrooms, central heating, ete. 12 bed, 4 bath Recently skilfully renovated and in perfect order. 7-8 bed, 3 bath, 3 reception rooms. 
and 4 reception rooms. Stabling; Garage. Well timbered Grounds of nearly Cottage. Pleasant Grounds intersected by old mill stream, etc., with 
5 ACRES. FOR SALE OR TO BE LET 6-ACRE LAKE. Lease for Disposal with 18 ACRES 
Owner’s Agents: WInKwortH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Agents: WiInKwortTu & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Maytaic 5908 (4s Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W. 1 Gettesan Tn bene 
ASMALL EARLY TUDOR MOATED MANOR ABOUT 21 MILES N.W. OF LONDON 








49 miles by road from London. 400ft. up, on gravelly soil, facing South. 

_ an island of 2 The early Georgian- 
acres, surrounded by style RESIDENCE 
a triangular moat of is fitted with every 
the Norman home- modern convenience 
stead = type. Fine and in exceptionally 
Elizabethan and good order, 

Stuart panelling, 2 halls, 3 reception, 
Jacobean staircase, a 6 bed, 3 bathrooms 


(cottage with 5 rooms 


“ King Post ” ceiling 
and bathroom). 


and much old oak 
and stained glass: Central heating, Co.'s 
2 reception, cloak- electricity and water, 
room, 4 principal bed- — fe ge sal a 
rooms, 2 others, bath- i laee abl 

room, Central 
heating. Electricity. 


Attractive gardens, 
including new hard 
tennis court and 








ai Excellent water. swimming pool. 
Small lodge : garage, outbuildings ; garden with fruit trees and bush fruit. Woodland : farmery with loose boxes. 
43 ACRES, affording complete protection. To be Let, Un- OVER 56 ACRES. Freehold for Sale or to Let Unfurnished 
furnished, at £150 p.a., with immediate possession. at greatly reduced figures. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37.442.) Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (33,205.) 
IN THE NEW FOREST EAST GRINSTEAD 2! MILES 
Occupying a unique site in a favoured part of the New Forest About 300ft. above sea level, on a southern slope in rural 
amidst delightful surroundings. surroundings, amidst perfect seclusion. 
Well planned brick The luxuriously ap- 
and timbered Resi- pointed Residence, f . 
dence, facing south, approached by a 
in a ring fence, drive, contains hall, 
Lounge hall, 4 recep- 3 reception, IL bed, 
tion, 11 bed, 3 bath- 4 bathrooms. 
rooms ; principal Over £3,000 has been 
rooms have oak floors, expended upon the 
_ Central heating. property during the 
Electricity. Excelent last few years. 
water. Modern : 


Central heating. 
Electricity,telephone. 
Modern drainage. 


drainage. 
Stabling, garages, 2 
5-roomed cottages. 














Spacious grounds. Stabling and garage. 
Lawn with = flower Ornamental lawns. 
beds and borders, rose Tennis and croquet 
garden, orchard, lawns. 
kitchen garden, pad- Fernden hard tennis ; 
docks. court ; grassland, pr, OS Tee . 
ABOUT 15 ACRES Golf. Hunting. Racing. 
Freehold for Sale at a Reduced Price. ABOUT 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (32,609.) Agents : Messis. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (30,093.) 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
aoe 76+ Regent Sl (eine) 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
Central 9344 (6 lines). 





NORTH DEVON 63 MILES N. OF LONDON SUSSEX 


A FISHING LODGE LOVELY POSITION, 1 mile from VILLAGE. 


near a village and 


MODERN COTTAGE in a village 


(Bus passes the door.) 


FULLY RESTORED. 2 SITTING. 3 BEDROOMS. BATH ROOM. ON A LARGE ESTATE. 
SITTING ROOM. 2 BED and BATH ROOM. sins MODERN FLINT AND BRICK-BUILT 
Electric light and ell water. 
BUNGALOW 
GARAGE, 
PLEASANT GARDEN, 3 RECEPTION. 4 BEDROOMS. BATH ROOM 
6 ACRES GARDEN. 
including half-mile one-bank Fishing in Torridge. 
FOR SALE. PRICE £600 To be Let Unfurnished, Rent £90 per 
FOR SALE. PRICE £1,000 annum 
Full details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., Full details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., Full details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 


as above. as above. as above. 








ALDWICK, NEAR BOGNOR REGIS GEN TREWAN'S nett ot tnt MESIDEG 


in superb, sunny position amid the SURREY HI LS 





WELL-FURNISHED at WARLINGHAM. — Glorious rur: ul outlook ri ly mag rein 
iews yet clos ll facilities. & BEDROOMS, 3 ) 
MODERN DETACHED HOUSE SOME R ECEPTION. x SPLE NDID DOMESTIC OFFICES, 
» ACRES LOVELY GARDENS. GARAGE, 
2 reception, 4 bedrooms (interior sprung mattresses), a ines Res ; 
electric fires, kitchen and scullery, bath (h. and c., TO BE LET OR SOLD OR LET FURNISHED. 
separate lavatory). Big Garage. Electric light. 1 ae 
iam gardens back and front. Middle October to recommended by W._ K. , MOORE & Co, 8, The Parace, 
end of February. Carshalton, (Tel. : Wallington 5577.) 
Wireless. Telephone. 
PLATE INCLUDED. EVERY HOME COMFORT. saa 
UT OF THE DANGER ZONE. , available for immediate occupation G 
ia i Tonbhce. LEADENH AM, Lincolnshire (near Church, 
Terms on Application. shops, station, ete.). 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, bathroom : 


garage, stabling for 4. Electric light. In selvoir and 
HARRY HALL, 181, Oxford St., W.1. Blankney hunting districts. Rent ate. Apply L “ ‘LHE 
¥ 4 905 COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LTD., iriton ouse, 
(‘Phone : Gerrard 4905.) Lower Regent Street, London, 5.W.1. 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.” 








WEST SCOTLAND 


Long frontage to Sound of Mull and adjoining golf course. 





ATTRACTIVE SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 


2,733 ACRES 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and 
ample offices. 


Excellent small Residence ; 


Electric light. In first-class condition. 
Home Farm, Moorland and Woodland. 
PRODUCING £259 PER ANNUM INCLUDING VALUABLE FEUING RIGHTS, 
Right of Fishing in 2 Lochs. 
PRICE £5,750 FOR QUICK SALE 


Full details from HAMPTON 4 
S.W.1. ON, 40,501.) 


SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, 
(REGent 8222) 





BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD 


400ft. up facing a village green, amidst Surrey’s loveliest scenery. 





by > 


A BEAUTIFUL XViIlth CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


Modernised and luxuriously fitted with every comfort and convenience. 





8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 charming reception rooms. 
Central heating. Co.'s electric light and water. 
GARAGE (2 cars). 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS of an inexpensive nature. 
AVAILABLE TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
OR WITH THE PERIOD FURNISHING 


Agents, HAMPTON d& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(8. 28,9434.) (REGent 8222.) 





WEST SUSSEX 


In pleasant position near Surrey border. 


A Charming TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
Carefully restored and modernised. 
7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Co.'s water and electricity. Central heating. 
Garage. Barn. Stabling. Miniature Dairy. 
Modern Piggery and Farm Buildings. 
| ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS, comprising lawns, 
crazy paths, flower beds and borders, kitchen 
garden and paddocks; in all about 


52 ACRES. £7,000 FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended, HAMPTON and 


SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW. (C.48,848.) 
(REGent 8222.) 





ON THE HILLS BETWEEN 


HENLEY AND READING 


Rural position, 550ft. up, lovely surroundings. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED AT MODERATE Own electric light. 
RENT. 


Attractive MODERN RESIDENCE 
approached by drive. Hall, 2 reception, day and 
night nurseries, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 

rooms, usual offices, maids’ sitting room. 

Central heating. Co.'s electric light and water 

Main drainage. 
Garage for 3 cars, 
CHARMING GROUNDS, swimming pool, tennis 
court, woodland ; in all about 44 ACRES. 
Ayents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington | 
St., St. James's, S.W.1. (B.48,810.) (REGent 8222.) | 


GARAGE, STABLING 





BEAUTIFUL POSITION. 


400 FEET UP IN SURREY 





A DELIGHTFUL OLD FARMHOUSE 
Completely modernised. 


Oak panelled hall, 3 spacious reception rooms, billiard or 
music room, & bedrooms, bathroom and complete offices 


Co.’s gas and water. a 


Capital range of outbuildings. 


CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS 

2 tennis lawns, stream, paddock, ete. ; 
20 ACRES 

FOR SALE £5,750 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 
LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


GOOD VIEWS. 


FURNITURE SALES 


In Private Residences Only. 


TOWN OR COUNTRY 


HAMPTON & SONS 


| 
| 

have held the Record number of Sales for 
} many years, 

} 


VALUATIONS 


for 


PROBATE, INSURANCE, DIVISION. 


HAMPTON & SONS 
» able to undertake at short notice the 
VALUATION OF PICTURES, 
AND COTTAGE. FURNITURE, BOOKS, SILVER, 
| or WORKS OF ART, ete. 
in all about ‘ = 


ADVICE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
| (Telephone: REGent 8222.) 
(Ss. 29,137.) 
(REGent 8222.) 








BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 
A VALUABLE SMALL ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 60 ACRES 


FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE OR WOULD BE LET. 





Beautifully situated in most secluded part, yet only 
25 MILES SOUTH. 


CHARMING TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Hall, lounge, dining, library and billiards room, 9 bed and dressing and 3 bathrooms, 
complete offices, 


Own electric light. 


Co.’ water. Part central heating. 
3 COTTAGES. 3 GARAGES. STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
LOVELY GARDENS, tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, grass and woodland. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
(S. 14,062.) (REGent 8222. 


PROBABLY THE MOST CHARMING AND 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


On the South coast at Eastbo.rne. 





Pre nae eie~s le! fc st whée 2 
FINE SITUATION. COMMANDING LAND AND SEA VIEWS. 
Every modern 


Two floors Electric passenyer i 
lift comfort and convenience. 


only. ift. 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, model domestic offices, hall, 3 reception rooms, sun parlour, 
2 COTTAGES. GARAGE (for 3 cars). SUMMER-HOUSE. 
MOST BEAUTIFUL TERRACED GROUNDS, orchard, and kitchen garden ; in all 
ABOUT 1% ACRES—TO BE SOLD 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


(c. 44,738.) (REGent 8222.) 








Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


AND AT WIMBLEDON COMMON (Tel: WIM. 0081). 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


OSBORN & MERCER | 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ I 


Vil. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


INSTITUTES 











a... MILE FROM THE SEA 





HOURS SOUTH OF TOWN 

Amidst lovely wooded country. 

A COUNTRY HOUSE OF 

ARCHITECTURAL 
DISTINCTION 


m 








dating back several hundred years, 

row thoroughly modernised and up to 

date. Jt has panelled reception rooms, 

14-15 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms; 2 farms 

let on lease. For SALE at moderate 
price with 


30 or 500 ACRES 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. 
(Cc. & 


839.) 














WILTS. 





HANTS 


In a fine Sporting District, a short drive 
from Bournemouth, 


A Fine Country House 
of Elizabethan Character 


One of the choicest of the smaller County Seats 
A few miles from Marlborough and Savenake Forest. 
A BEAUTIFUL OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
The subject of appreciative articles in architectural journals. 
4 reception, a dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms : 
central heating, etc.; usual outbuildings, 


50 ACRES 


cottages, ete.; nearly 


Up-to-date with main electricity, 


A PROPERTY OF 





OUTSTANDING MERIT 





in beautiful unspoilt country in South- 
west of England. 


Lovely Old Period House 


of great antiquity, with many fascinat- 
ing features. Restored and modernised 
at very great cost, and admirably com- 
bining the charm of bygone days with 


all the advantages of modern appoint- 
ments, such as electricity for lighting 
and cooking, central heating. ete. It 
has about a dozen bedrooms anil 


several bathrooms. 


The Old-World Gardens 


are well wooded and provide a charming 
setting. 


Privately for Sale, with about 
40 Acres 


and a 


Stretch of Trout Fishing 


good 





FOR SALE by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,001.) Inspected and recommended. 








with 
and elee- 


and modernised 


main 


well-appointed 
central heating, 
tricity, ete. 





water 





4 reception, a dozen bedrooms, bathrooms, 
ete. 


WEST SUSSEX. A CAPITAL SMALL ESTATE OF 400 ACRES 


Principally first-rate Grassland and Woodland, and affording Good Shooting. 


Charming Old Residence dating from 
XVIIth Century 


Ample Stabling. Good Farmery. 


Beautifully placed on dry soil, FACING 
SOUTH WITH VIEWS TO ISLE OF WIGHT, 
anl approached by long avenue drive 


avi ’ s, 5 bathr 5 reception rooms. 
through woods, etc., of having 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 receptl 


Modern Appointments. 


Matured Gardens surrounded by 
Well-Timbered Parklands 


130 acres 


ONLY £7,750 


Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. 
(16.957.) 


Very good Stabling. Splendid Farmbuildings. 


Several Cottages, etc. 








For Sale by the Sole London Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. Personally Inspected. 




















Telephones: 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 


LONDON, W.1. 


TAYLOR 


PERFECTLY MODERNISED 
QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 


LOVELY SUSSEX RETREAT. 
WITH FINE VIEWS. SOUTH DOWNS. 
ADJACENT TO WELL-KNOWN HISTORICAL 
COUNTY SEAT. 


RALPH PAY & 





7 3B wee 3 BATHROOMS. 3 RECEPTION 
OOMS. MODERN OFFICES. 
Main cane Company's Water, Central Heating. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS, 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED COTTAGE, 
Charming Inexpensive Gardens, Kitchen 
Garden and Grassland 
IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES. 
FRESH IN THE MARKET. FOR SALE 


Full details apply RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street,W.1. 














Telephone: 
Gros. 2838 
(3 lines.) 


Telegrams: 
TURLORAN, Audley, 
London. 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








QUEEN 


HARMING. RESIDENCE IN 
ANNE STYLE (Surrey—Hants borders ; 





NEAR STOKE POGES GOLF COURSE. 
s0Vit. up) 





IN AN OLD-WORLD GARDEN Ss HARACTER RESIDENCE, 2 miles main line GROUNDS, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, 
SHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT (near GOLF station; 3% panelled reception rooms, hall, 8 bed flower garden, paddock, wood ; 44 Acres, PICTURESQUE 
COURSE; 400ft. up, south aspect; EXTENSIVE and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ room, usual COTTAGE: 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, 


VIEWS of Downs and Forest).—6 bedrooms with basins, ] offices ; main electricity, gas and water; central heating ; usual offices; main water and electricity; garages. 


2 bathrooms, drawing room 30ft. long, dining room, kitchen garden, tennis lawn, pretty gardens, paddock ; 
cloakroom, maids’ room, offices; main water, central 4 ACRES FREEHOLD £5.500 £4,650 FREEHOLD, 
heating, paper : ne ig ; oo or might be sold without paddock. 


Or would be Let Furnished. Mount Street, W.1. 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


TURNER LorkD & RANSOM, 127, 
(Tel. : Gros, 2838.) 


ACRES FREEHOLD £3,000. 
TURNER Li ORD & R ANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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ee GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS |. os 


Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET. GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


ACRES 20 MILES SOUTH 


NM ui iT Ne) 7 vlectric ins 
on Leatherhead and Guildford. Easy reach fast electric trains, 


12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





BEAUTIFUL SITUATION IN WEST DURHAM 


T5Oft. up, with south aspect and moorland views. 


£3,500, WITH 4} 


Betwee Unspoiled country. 





CHARMING OLD. WORLD HOUSE 
Part dating XIIIth Century. Period features. 
9 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, Main services. 
GARAGE, STABLING. 
LOVELY GROUNDS 


2 tennis courts, meadowland ; in all about 


A.D. 
THIS DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE 


1725. FOR SALE 


FOR SALE, 

THIS DELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE 
Ready for immediate 
Electric light. 7 bedrooms, 3 baths, 3 reception rooms. 
GARAGE. STABLING. GOOD COTTAGE. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND PADDOCK 


occupation. New central heating. 
in absolutely rural position, but only 1 mile station and 


5 minutes "bus route. 
3 bathrooms and 3 


12 bedrooms, reception rooms, ete, 














Co.'s services. Central heating. Garage. 6 ACRES 20 ACRES. FOR SALE 
Inspected by Owner's Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE and Further particulars of GEORGE JROLLOPE & SONS, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c. 1.501.) 25, Mount Street, W.1. (8.033.) (bp. 1,066.) 

ees CONSTABLE & MAUDE 
Grosvenor 2252 
gay COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 


After Office hours 
Livingstone 1066 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 











THE BEST VALUE IN TO-DAY’S MARKET. 


MILES EXCELLENT FISHING 


South Deron. 


ly 


A LOVELY OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 





VW 


2 miles from a main line 


large expenditure. 
Lounge, 4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, (several basins), 
water, electric light and power; central heating. 
GARAGES AND STABLING., 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, woodland and paddock ; 


43 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A MOST REASON 
CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, 


Enjoying fine views, 








station and re 


3 bathrooms ; 
SUPERIOR 
Picturesque oast houses suitable 


KIS 


cently the subject of a 


Company's 
COTTAGE, 
for conversion, 
in all about » COTTAGES. 
ABLE 
W.1. 


PRICE, 








FARMERY. 
63 ACRES. 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, 





CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
amidst lovely surroundings, 
3 reception, 


approached by drive with lodge. 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 


Hall, 
bathrooms. 


billiard and 

Mode rh convenie “ces, 

GARAGES. BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Mount Street, W.1. 














MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 


(Established over a century) 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Telegrams : “ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone : 2129. 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES IN 


CHELTENHAM AND THE WESTERN COUNTIES WILL 
BE SENT ON APPLICATION 





COTSWOLDS 


In a very favourite part, on the outskirts of one of the 
most beautiful small towns. 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 


Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 
HAVE 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 
TO BE SOLD OR LET 
IN 


Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 





ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER 


Telegrams 
Brutons, Gloucester. 


Telephone: 
2267 (2 lines). 





PEACEFUL NORFOLK 
LOVELL’S HALL 
TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT 


10 mins. Rail and’ Bus stop. 7 miles from King’s Lynn. 


HARMING STONE AND BRICK 


ENCE, dated 1548, on three floors, approached 
by Mm .. well appointed, South and West aspect. Com- 
pany’s electric light and water. Usual offices, and 


Garage for 3 cars. About 2 Acres. 

FREEHOLD §&1,500. 
Apply, W. A. BARDELL, St. James Street, King’s 
Lynn. 





O BE SOLD.—The above delightful OLD STONE- 
BULLT AND TLLED RESIDENCE with great historical 





associations, with accommodation comprising: 4 reception, 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen offices; main 
electric light, water and drainage ; outbuildings, including 
stabling for 6, garage, ete.; delightful old-world unspoilt 
gardens; tennis court, orcharding and paddock: in all 
some 6) ACRES 





HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.|1. 
Businecs Established over 100 years. 








DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 


THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 


SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


F.A.I., 








ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 








EICESTERSHIRE. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


(Rerenem 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS 
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sais CURTIS & 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


HENSON ne 


“Submit, London.’”’ 


LONDON 











I! MILES SOUTH-EAST OF GUILDFORD 


IN DELIGHTFUL RURAL COUNTRY ON 
THE SOUTHERN SLOPES OF LEITH 
HILL. 


HISTORICAL 
HALF-TIMBERED 
MANOR HOUSE 


reputed or have been the Hunting Box of 
Henry LI, 


Further particulars of CURTIS 4 
Wt. (15,1474.) 





2 GARAGES. MODE 
PICTURESQUE OLD BARN. 


OLD-WORLD GARDENS 


with Swimming Pool and Hard Tennis Court. In all about 


40 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED ON LEASE. 


Carefully restored with all modern 


appointments, 


$ RECEPTION ROOMS. 
0 BEDROOMS. 


3 BATHROOMS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. 


RN COTTAGE, 





HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 




















ON ROYAL ASHDOWN FOREST GOLF 25 MILES FROM HEREFORD.—STONE-BUILT 5 miles West fr 

f i es mp deartiene . Ni 4 FAMOUS OLD MANSION (45 miles West from 
COURSE. = Attractive MODERN RESIDEN( E ; MANSION; 4 reception rooms, 22 bed and dressing London). situated 350ft. above sea level and containing 
1 mile pyc ee “* a oe rooms, : — rooms, 7 bathrooms. suites of stately reception rooms, 30 to 40: bedrooms 
rooms, 3 bathrooms Central heating; main electric aH ome abling ‘cottage 
: . “nD > : T RAEN ES BT ES ta SfAWEN 40 BS Mlectric lig abling : i ites ‘ and complete offices. Garages, stabling and cottages. 
light. GARAGE AND CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE, ae The house, grounds and stabling are all for SALE or to 
_ Delightful Gardens, extending to about 4 ACRES, odge and 6 Cottages. LET at a reasonable figure, and Land extending to 
For SALE, Freehold. a to _ Furnished, for Home Farm with bailiff's house. Salmon Fishing. over 400 Acres can be had if required. 

everal months neoes % ; , , 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5. Mount Street, WA. (16,226.) FOR SALE FREEHOLD. — (16.038.) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, WA. 16,289.) 


























F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40. PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





WILTSHIRE AND SOMERSET BORDERS 


In a charming setting; near ’bus service to neighbouring 
Market Town 
STONE- AND- aesCe BU HILT HOUSE 


of homely character, 
dating from NVIIth 
Century : restored 
and modernised at 
considerable cost : in 
excellent order. 
4 reception, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms ; 
main electric light 
and power, central 
heating. 
Aga” cooker, 
2 GARAGE: 
Walled flower and 
kitchen gardens,orna- 
mental ponds. 
Orchard, fine collec- 
tion of trees and 
shrubs, paddock. 





2% ACRES. £3,250 
An uncommonly attractive Property, within easy reach of Trowbridge. Frome. 
Warminster and Bath. ; 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


COST £3,600. WILL TAKE £2,400 
OUTSTANDING BARGAIN. SURREY HILLS 
Extremely well-built and very smart Modern House. 





600ft. up in healthy 
location; 16 miles 
London. 
3 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms (one used as 
billiards room, and 
table and accessories 
could) be bought), 
tiled bathroom, 


Tn excellent repair. 
Main drainage. 
Co.'s electricity, gas 
and water; garage. 
Delightful old estab- 
lished and well- 
stocked garden, 

THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. Near Station 
Economical to maintain and requiring no further outlay. 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








SUSSEX DOWNS. Near Lewes and Glyndebourne 


A Residential Property of distinctive character and charm. 
1 hour London on Southern Electric. 
Luxuriously Equipped House of “* Modern Georgian ” 
Architecture, 


built about 35 years. 
Galleried lounge hall, 
Sreception ; staircase, 
panelling, moors and 
doors in oak ; bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
kitchen with “ Esse 

cooker, staff sitting 

room, 

All main sercices. 
Central heating. 
Basins in bedrooms, 
In perfect order, 
LARGE GARAGE. § - 

2 very fine Cottages, 7 a ; : - . 
Delightful Gardens ae PRate s SBe geste 8 i 2 2 eee 
and Paddock. . ; —— 
Nearly 6 ACRES. MODERATE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
‘Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


HAM COMMON AND RICHMOND PARK 


Facing South, overlooking 178 “ee of Common. 











time in the me 


First irk 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL- BU TL T BUNGALOW 


Erected for present 
owner in 1924. 
Unique site with open 
outlook; near “bus 
service between Rich- 
mond and Kingston. 
10 miles from West 
nd. 

3 reception, 4+ bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 
Main drainage. 
Co.'s electricity, gas 
and water; garage. 
Exquisitely pretty 
well-stocked garden 
designed by Gaze’s, 3 3 
Terraces of York stone, large lawn, fish pool, choice shrubs and kitchen garden. 
HALF AN ACRE. WILL TAKE 3,000 GUINEAS 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piceadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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‘ X 7 Telephone: 

eineasiennt Guana, semitinnan w.1 ILSON & CO. Grosvenor oan (three lines.) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 

FAVOURITE PART OF WILTS| SUSSEX—SURREY BORDER | IN RURAL BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Under an hour from City and West End, Easy reach of Aylesbury. Outskirts of beautiful Village. 





London in just over 14 hours. 





ORIGINAL XVith CENTURY HOUSE 





FINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE JACOBEAN HOUSE AND 40 ACRES " si ‘ 
Tudor panelled brickwork, oak beams, open fireplaces. 
Set within charming Old Gardens. 14 bedrooms, 5 baths, Exquisite oak panelling and beams. 10 bedrooms, 3 baths, 7 bedrooms, 4 baths, 4 reception. Magnificent Old Barn. 
4 reception rooms, Central heating. Stabling. Garages. 4 reception. 3 Cottages; Stabling; Garage. Perfect Garage. Lovely Old Gardens ; swimming pool, hard court. 
To be Let Furnished for Long Period Gardens ; swimming pool; hard court. FOR SALE. FOR SALE WITH 8 ACRES 
at Nominal Rent (With contents if required.) WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1 Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 











MAYFAIR, WI MAPLE & CO., iro. COURT RD., W.i 


(REGENT 4685) (EUSTON 7000) 





HAMPSHIRE HERTS, NEAR CHORLEY WOOD 


EXCELLENT FISHING AND GOLFING FACILITIES. HUNTING. In a beautiful position amidst open country. 
‘ : VERY CHOICE LITTLE PROPERTY 


with a well-appointed HOUSE standing well back 
from the road, and having hall, sitting hall, lounge, dining 
room (leading to loggia), morning room, 4 bedrooms, 
2 modern bathrooms. Main electric light. Garage. 
Lovely Garden about 1 Acre, fine lawn (space for 2 tennis 
courts). rose trees (700), kitchen garden, etc. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 


Recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 





Ad ees SUSSEX 
FOR SALE, PRICE £5, 500, or would be LET FURNISHED Amidst lovely country with fine views of the Downs, 








é * . easy reach of the sea, 
The above delightful old-fashioned COUNTRY HOUSE, situate amidst lovely country about 3} miles from the 

City of Winchester. OR SALE.—A FINE HOUSE with about 120 Acres, 
SPACIOUS LOUNGE HALL, PANELLED DRAWING ROOM, VERY FINE SUN LOGGIA, DINING Nice hall, 3 large reception, 11 bedrooms, bathrooms, 
ROOM, STUDY, 11 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. Electric light. Company's yas and water. Main electric light, ete. Very Fine Gardens. Garages, 
LARGE GARAGE. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. ENTRANCE LODGE. BUNGALOW. Stabling, Cottages. ' First-rate FARM with good farmhouse 

LOVELY GARDENS, old orchard and parklike meadowland, extending to 16 ACRES; wide-spreading lawns and buildings. Light soil. 
with specimen trees, shaped yews and clipped hedges, kitchen gardens, etc. Full details of MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfatr, 

Recommended by Sole Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. W.1. 








arm Ce M. STANFORD & SON _Qn.t un 


PROPERTIES COLCHESTER (3 lines.) 





SUFFOLK BORDER COUNTRY—SAFETY AREA 


GENUINE JACOBEAN RESIDENCE 
BUILT IN THE NARROW RED BRICKS OF THE PERIOD. 
ONLY 4 MILES MAIN LINE STATION. 


LOUNGE HALL. 3 RECEPTION. 
6 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. ABUNDANT WATER 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 
2 COTTAGES. 2 GARAGES. AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS. 
WELL-TIMBERED OLD-WORLD GARDEN 


With TENNIS COURT and WIDE LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN and MEADOW 
in all about 


7 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £2,850 


Apply to Sole Agents: C. M. STANFORD & SON, Colchester, as above. 





























EST SUSSEX.—Massive stone RESIDENCE, built 
like a strong room ; high position; about 30 rooms ; FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET DEVON 
electric light, central heating, main water available ; entrance 
lodge, garage and stabling. About 11 acres. Immediate 6 miles from Torquay. 
possession. Freehold £5,000.—Apply, NEWLAND TOMPKINS 
and TAYLOR, Land Agents, Pulborough, Sussex. THE WHITE COTTAGE pep aie S ning a SALE. 
r WELL-POSITIONED MODERN HOUSE 
ENT (Canterbury, in the centre of the City and close SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, (built about 30 years ago). 
to the Cathedral).—For Sale as a Going Concern, Free- SUSSEX 5 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 2 reception rooms, etc. 
hold Picturesque old-world Premises, with the Stock and ™ ERE ty ical Vai ashi S diaatetnts Telephone 
Goodwill of a_ well-known old-established ANTIQUE LOVELY NEWLY-FURNISHED HOUSE Main water and electricity. Telephone. 
FURNITURE BUSINESS. Spacious shops and showrooms, SITUATED ON THE BEACH. ‘Bus service passes the gate. Near main line station and 
living accommodation. Workshop. Large garden. 4 double bedrooms, charming lounge, dining room, large market. Nearly 
BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & Sons, Ashford, Kent. kitchen (with “ Ideal” boiler and refrigerator). 80 ACRES 
Electric light. Gas cooker. Main drainage. of richest pasture and orcharding. 

Pe me, ie Somes Nechdention attentions, SUNROOF GARDEN. GARAGE. Cottage and ample Farm Buildings. 
beautiful grounds. ete., wonderful range of piggeries, ete., well VERY REASONABLE TERMS UPON APPLICATION. [FIRST REASONABLE OFFER WILL BE ACCEPTED 
planned and equipped for easy running: ideal pleasure and Can be viewed any time by appointment. a FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. 
profit holding for lady or gentleman; large mortgage can 8. PAZZL 80, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. Hewitt & Co., 235, High Street, Exeter. (c.A. 819.) 
remain,— WooDcocks, 30 St. George Street, London, W.1. *Phone: Croydon 1472. 
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smatzecine. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. w.cz2mtin 
—_ 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


FOR SALE AT A MOST REASONABLE PRICE 
OWING TO OWNER RETURNING ABROAD. 


ON THE CONFINES OF SAVERNAKE FOREST 


GEORGIAN HOUSE TELEPHONE. 








ree merece 


. LODGE AND SEVERAL COTTAGES. 
standing in a beautifully timbered Park 3% > .@/p : KE AND SEVERAI I s 
and containing : » + 
SPLENDID HOME FARM 
of about 400 ACRES, ete., LET at £383 


per annum, leaving ie House and about 
31 Acres in hand, and some cottages. 


12 BEDROOMS, 
4 BATHROOMS, 
LOUNGE HALL 
and Total area about 
3 CEPTION OMS. ~ 
RECEPTION ROOMS 455 ACRES 
Central heating. 
New septic tank drainage. 
Electric light. 
Good water supply. 


GOOD ROUGH SHOOTING, HUNTING, 
AND CONVENIENT FOR GOLF AND 
FISHING, 





Inspected and strongly recommended by JoHN D. Woop{& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1.  (61,821.) 
JUST IN THE MARKET. 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL GODALMING DISTRICT 


Only 32 miles from Town, and served by fast electric trains from Waterloo, 


A BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE REPLICA OF A TUDOR MANOR HOUSE BUILT BY LUTYENS 


Standing in Gardens laid out by te 
Miss Jekyll. ie 





330ft. up on green sand, with 

enchanting views of wooded hills 

and dales. Carriage drive and 
quadrangle. 

Wide corridor hall, 4 reception, 

Studio or music room, 12 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, ample domestic offices, 


Central heating. 
Co.'s water and electric light 


STABLING. GARAGE. 

4 COTTAGES. 
Paddock, Woodlands, ete. 
FOR SALE WITH 
THE SOUTH FRONT. ABOUT 35 ACRES 


Further particulars of the Joint Sole Agents, Messrs. H. B. BAVERsTock & Son, Godalming, Surrey ; 





VIEW FROM HOUSE. 
and JOHN D. Woop & Co.,, 23, Berkeley Square, W.1.  (20,420.) 





THE RESIDENCE OF THE EX-KING OF SIAM 


MID-KENT 


ABOUT 14 MILES FROM RYE. 

A FINELY PRESERVED OLD KENTISH TIMBER-FRAMED 

TR, ar in exceptionally beautiful Gardens, 

all in perfect order and recently 

the subject of an expenditure of 
many thousands of pounds, 


HOUSE 





3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
LOFTY HALL. 
8 BEDROOMS 
and 
4 BATHROOMS. 
Companies’ electric light and waiter. 
Modernised drainage. 
Exquisite Rock and Water 
Garden, 
Fernden Hard Court. 

2 Orchards. 
ABOUT 4% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OR WOULD BE LET 
FURNISHED 


NOTE.—A Secondary Residence and 40 Acres adjoining could be purchased by arrangement. ae 
Strongly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (Polio 31,183.) 


GALLOWAY 


FOR SALE, OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED, IN A GENUINE SAFE AREA. 
DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
Facing South-West over the sea, commanding magnificent views. 
MODERNISED 
GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms,,billiards room, 
12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 


Electric light. Central heating. 
STABLES. GARAGE. 
Squash Court. 

(: 











Fernden Tennis 
ourt. 
Private Bathing Beach and 

Tea House, 

CHARMING GROUNDS, 

walled garden, 4 Cottages with 

bathrooms. Nicely wooded policies 

and valuable grazing parks; in all 


ABOUT 150 ACRES 


Further particulars from the Agents, JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (83,100.) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I1., F.A.1. KO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L., F.A.L. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 





E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.1. 

H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 

R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOU THAM PTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
UNSOLD AT AUCTION. 4 VERY LOW PRICE WOULD BE ACCEPTED FOR AN EARLY SALE. 


DORSET 


Only 54 miles from the Sea. 2 miles from Wareham, 15 miles from Bournemouth. Overlooking the Valley of the Frome. 


Large Glasshouses, 


THE CHARMING FREEHOLD 


MANOR HOUSE 
LODGE. COTTAGE, 
“WEST HOLME MANOR” 


EAST STOKE, WAREHAM 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 


Lawn for two tennis courts, kitchen- 
garden, orchard, woodland; the whole 
extending to an area of about 


22 ACRES 


8s BEDROOMS. 

2 BATHROOMS 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
For full particulars apply to the Joint 
Sole Agents: Messrs. JOHN Woop «& Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1; and 


Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-50, Old Christ- 
church Road, Bournemouth. 


MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 


GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 





GARAGE. STABLING., 





DORSET 


OVERLOOKING THE BEAUTIFUL POOLE HARBOUR AND COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT VIEWS TO BROWNSEA ISLAND AND PURBECK HILLS BEYOND. 
WITHIN A SHORT WALKING DISTANCE OF THE CELEBRATED PARKSTONE GOLF COURSE. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


This charming modern FREE- 

HOLD RESIDENCE, beautifully 

fitted throughout with all con- 
veniences and comforts. 


6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, lounge (21ft. by 14ft.), alla 
dining room, servants’ sitting room, <s 
good kitchen and domestic offices, 








Large Garage. Store House. 
All main services. Lavatory basins 
(h. and c.) in two of the bedrooms and 

also in dressing rooms. 
The GARDENS are laid out with 
lawns, terraced flower borders and 
crazy-paved paths; in addition 
there isa delightful miniature wood, 
the whole covering an area of nearly 


1 ACRE 


THE RESIDENCE, VIEW FROM THE GARDEN, 





Personally inspected and recommended by Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, from whom particulars with price can be obtained. 


DORSET 


IN AN EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT, WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE FROM AN INTERESTING MARKET TOWN. GOOD GOLFING AVAILABLE 
FEW MILES FROM THE COAST. 





GARAGE. GREENHOUSE. 


TO BE SOLD, 
This Very Attractive 
Small 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


COMPANY'S ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
GAS AND WATER. 


PICTURESQUE GROUNDS 


standing in sheltered, timbered grounds, 
and containing : 

5 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. laid out with 
’ H A) ; 

DRAWING ROOM, LAWNS, PERGOLAS AND 
PANELLED DINING ROOM. HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 
STUDY. 
PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 





Particulars may be cbtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





WILTS. AND DORSET BORDERS 


STANDING 470FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL WITH GOOD VIEWS FROM ALL PRINCIPAL ROOMS; 4 MILES FROM THE OLD-WORLD TOWN 

OF SHAFTESBURY, 16 MILES FROM SALISBURY. 
THE RESIDENCE HAS BEEN GARAGE FOR™3 CARS. 
ENTIRELY MODERNISED 
AND IS IN FIRST-CLASS 
ORDER THROUGHOUT. 6-ROOMED COTTAGE. 


8 BEDROOMS. 
THE GARDENS AND 


GROUNDS 


include tennis court, excellent kitchen 


3 BATHROOMS. 
a a garden, orchards and grassland ; the whole 
USUAL DOMESTIC OFFICE comprising an area of about 

SUAL MES f ES. 
12 ACRES 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 

POWER. 
For particulars apply : 


CENTRAL HEATING Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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wrare HARROD 


*Phone: Ken. 1490. 


"Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 


62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Xili. 


OFFICES 


and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 








aac 





BODMIN, CORNWALL «15 


450ft. above the Town, with panoramic views. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


Replete with every convenience; in first-class order 


throughout. 


Hall with cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms (4 with basins), 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Co.'s services. 
Septic tank drainage. 
GARAGE (for 2). 
ATTRACTIVELY LAID-OUT 
GARDEN 
of } ACRE and 4-ACRE MEADOW 


PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 


Harkkops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 303.) 


sole Agents: 
S.W.1. (Tele.: 


c.4 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER THE 
SEVERN & BRISTOL CHANNEL 


Within half a mile of the old market town of Chepstow 
Handy for Gloucester, Bristol, Newport and Cardiff: 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


3 good reception, 8 bed and dressing, 2 bath. 
Magnificent stone cellars suitable for evacuation purposes. 
Co.’s water and electric light. 

Modern drainage. Independent hot water. 

Double Garage, ete. 


Gardener’s Cottage. Lodge. 


REALLY BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
studded with cedar and other ornamental trees, tennis 
and other lawns, kitchen garden ; in all 


ABOUT 9 ACRES 
ONLY £4,000 FREEHOLD 


Additional 30 ACRES could be purchased. 


HARRODS, LTD., Road, S.W.1. 


62-64, Brompton 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490, } 


Extn, 806.) 


HATFIELD & HERTFORD <2 


In real country surroundings yet only a mile-and-a-half 
from the Station and 20 miles from London, 


Modern reproduction of 
[AN OLD ENGLISH HOUSE 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room 
Main water, and electricity for lighting, heating and cooking. 
Central heating. 


BUILT-IN GARAGE, 


GARDENS AND WOODLAND. 
In all 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
RENT £175 P.A. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Kensington 1490, Eatn. 809.) 


(Tele. : 





TORQUAY c.2 
Unsurpassed views over Torbay. 
SUBSTANTIALLY-BUILT RESIDENCE 


SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE OCCUPATION OR 
COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 
5 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms (% fitted 
basins), 3 bathrooms, servants’ hall, mode! offices. 


Co.'s services. Central heating. 


GARAGE (for 3) with room over. 


1 ACRE INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 


TO BE LET FURNISHED or FREEHOLD 
MIGHT BE SOLD 


HaAkRovSs, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: 


Kensington 1490. Extn, 3816.) 


OUTSKIRTS OF HISTORICAL 
WILTSHIRE TOWN © 23 


Occupying a choice position convenient to Station. 


INTERESTING HOUSE 
MOSTLY QUEEN ANNE PERIOD, 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 


Modern drainage. Main services. 
WALLED GARDEN 
in terraces, swimming pool, kitchen garden and orchard. 


Boating, rough fishing and golf in neighbourhood, 


LOW PRICE FREEHOLD 
WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED, 


Hakrops, LTp., Road, S.W.1. 


62-64. Brompton 
(Tele: Kensington 1490. 7 


Eatn, 807.) 


DEVON & SOMERSET <4 
BORDERS 


Overlooking Exmoor. Handy for Minehead and 
Julverton, 


FASCINATING OLD HOUSE 
with oak beams, ete. 


Entrance hall, 2-3 reception, 8 bed and dressing, 2 bath 
complete offices, 


GARAGE, STABLING for 5. 


Electric light. 


Centra! heating and water. 


attractive Garden with lawns, herbaceous 
borders, kitchen garden, ete, 


Small but 


ONLY £2,000 FREEHOLD 
WOULD BE LET FURNISHED FOR THE 
WINTER. 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, 
(Tele: Kensington 1490, 


Brompton Road, S.W.1, 


Eatn. S06.) 





c.2 
35 MINS. CITY & WEST END 


6O00ft. up in a safe and secluded (but not remote) position. 
within a mile of Station. 


ARTISTIC HOUSE in the Tudor Style 


Excellent workmanship and oak throughout. 
2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


All main services. 
GARAGE. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 
Small paddock, about 1} ACRES 


OXFORDSHIRE <5 
GORING-ON-THAMES 


Reading 10 miles. London in an hour. 


SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


in excellent condition. 


f reception, 10 or 11 bed, 3 bath, servants’ hall, offices. 
Co.’s water, electric light, gas. Central heating. 


Stabling. Entrance Lodge. Garage. 


GAS-PROOF CELLAR. 


Hard and grass tennis courts, well-timbered Grounds, 


ABOUT 3% ACRES 


DORSET COAST c.2 


Outskirts of pleasant residential neighbourhood commanding 
delightful views over Poole Harbour and the open sea to 
the Purbeck Hills. 


DETACHED HOUSE 
of pleasing elevation. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, 6 bed, sleeping balcony, 
bathroom, 
Main water, gas and electricity. 


GARAGE for 2. 


Matured Gardens and Grounds and an area of heather 
and bracken ; in all 


ABOUT 3Y4% ACRES 





FREEHOLD £2,500 FREEHOLD FOR SALE. MUCH 
‘ BELOW COST FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. Harrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 38.W.1. HARRODS, LTb., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 809.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 809.) 
c.5 
peice saga 53! CAMBRIDGE & NEWMARKET 


OLD DEVONSHIRE MARKET 
TOWN c.5 


150ft. above sea level. Easy reach Bude, ete. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE 
suitable for private residence, smal] schoo}, o1 
guest house. 
3 reception, 6 bed, bathroom, offices, 2 attics. 


2 GARAGES and Outhouses. 


Co.'s electric light and power. Main water, ete. 


GARDENS with tennis court. 


FREEHOLD £1,800 


Harrops, LtD., Road, S.W.1. 


62-64, Brompton 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. 5 


Extn, 816.) 





LITTLE CHARACTER HOUSE 
54 MILES FROM LONDON 


On a hillside facing due South and commanding views over 
exquisite Kentish scenery. 

3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
linen room, garden room, boxroom, cloakroom, excellent 
domestic offices, 

Co.'s water. Main drainage. 
Electric light and gas available. 
GARAGE AND WORKSHOP. 


Beautiful orchard, paddock and woodland, 
IN ALL 9% ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Inspected and specially recommended by the Sole 


Agents: HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn, 816.) 





WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOME 
Recently the subject of considerable expenditure, standing 
in its own grounds, 


6 bedrooms, 3 reception, bathroom, offices. 


Co.'s electric light and power, gas, water. 


Modern cesspool drainage, Central heating throughout, 


GARAGE and STABLING, 


4-roomed Cottage available. (Co.'s electric light and water.) 
5-Acre field, kitchen garden, tennis court, orchards; in all 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 


FREEHOLD, ONLY £2,500 


WOULD BE LET FURNISHED OR 
UNFURNISHED. 
s.W.1. 


HARRODS, LTD., Road, 


(Tele.: Kensington 1490. 


62-64, Brompton 
Extn. 816.) 
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FURNITURE ‘DIRECT FROM THE WORKSHOPS : ee ae WORKSHOP PRICES ih 
CALLERS: Our 


4 Showrooms are a few 
minutes’ walk from 
the following stations: 
Marylebone, Baker St., 
Edgware Road. Early 


49-51 LISSON GROVE, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, N.W.I. ’Phone: PADDINGTON 9066 = closing Thursday,|p.m. 
Serpentine-fronted Full Size Queen 
















* No need to ‘cone to town’ 

to see these we orks sho » Bargains 

just send mpon for our 
Mail Order € atalogue. 











BEDSIDE CABINET Annee WING 
Figured Walnut or EASY CHAIR 


in Reproduction 
mane O/G Tapes- 89/6 
try 






TUDOR OAK 
DRESSER 


3ft. 6ins. wide 


£9:6:6 






















FIRESIDE Nursing 


cHain2tO 











Credence 
TABLE 


43/6 














Solid Oak Low 


GATE / % Order by 
TABLE post with 


complete 


Shop at home in safety confidence. 
and comfort—direct Satisfaction 
guaranteed 





REPRODUCTION 


Queen Anne Walnut 


Bedstead 69 16 


a 









from the Workshops ! 





Send Coupon immediately for our new Catalogue 
—38 pages! with over 1,000 photographs and 

colour plates of furniture at Workshop Prices. 
(Post in unsealed envelope—only jd. stamp) or 
*phone CLErkenwell 1686. 


saat i CHIPPENDALE’S WORKSHOPS 


WINE TABLE 

pie-crust ;o 
NEST OF THREE a 12/6 STOOL, J '2-18 Hoxton Street, London, N.I (Dept. C.L.1) 
TABLES Walnut or polished > NAME 


Mahogany / ; re anaes 
49 6 - or Walnut 


(“S706 WELL WATERED IS )| HOW ARD’S 


HALE FED” Chaj ei 
( A COLONIAL PROVERB ) Easy hairs ee ee 


Sufficient and wholesome Water 


Supply is a first consideration. 

We have solved the problem for THE FINEST THE WORLD 
many country homes, farms and 
estates. If your property lacks PRODUCES 
a satisfactory supply, our services 
await you. For artesian or dug 
wells, pumping machinery and 
all problems relating to WELL 
WATER SUPPLY, Storage and 
Treatment, consult 


*DUKE & OCKENDEN L’°- 


\ 1, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1.—- FERRY WHARF WORKS, LITTLEHAMPTON. ] 


MAHOGANY 































GRANT es 
CHERRY BRANDY 


Looes cover of tapestry 





HOWARD & SONS LTD. 


31, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.| 
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Hay Wrightson 41, New Bond Street, W.1 


THE CHIEF COMMANDANT, Lady Harris, who was, before her marriage, 
— — Miss Dorothy Mary Crookes. and is a 
AUXILIARY TERRITORIAL daughter of the Rev. J. W. Crookes, 
SERVICE: LADY HARRIS formerly Vicar of Borden, Sittingbourne, 
was married in 1918 to the fifth Baron 
Harris. They have one son, the Hon. 

George Harris, born in 1920. 
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RE-BUILDING IN. IN WAR-TIME 


N a few days a new year will begin, and we hope that 
it will bring us, before it is passed, that settled peace 
which we are determined to achieve. We realise at 
the same time that the prize will not be lightly won 

and that the end of hostilities, when it comes, will bring 
with it the need for reconstruction on a vast scale if the 
standards of the past and the civilisation which we have 
built up and made our own is to be preserved. The 
prospect and the need, so far as architecture is concerned, 
were emphasised by the new President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in what, in happier times, would have 
been his Inaugural Address. ‘The essence of warfare being 
destructive, building and architecture, the most constructive 
of all the arts, have little good to look forward to in a period 
of international struggle. ‘There are two directions, however, 
in which advance may be made, even in such unpromising 
circumstances as the present. The business of modern 
war entails a great deal of building for military and civil 
defence purposes; and, though this development can 
scarcely be regarded as anything more than a pis aller, it 
will undoubtedly serve to save the building industries from 
complete disintegration and to keep a considerable part of 
its personnel employed. More seriously treated it may 
even be made an avenue of advance. ‘The other direction 
in which some further degree of salvation may be found 
lies in persuading the nation and its rulers to consider and 
avoid all the obvious temptations to subordinate all con- 
structive efforts to more purely “ military’ objectives. 
This policy, which we found in many respects unsatis- 
factory in the last war, is apt in time to defeat itself ; but 
we have evidence on every hand to show that it is being 
enthusiastically embraced to-day. So far as building is 
concerned, the natural closing down of much peace-time 
activity has been accentuated by the Government’s restric- 
tions on the capital investment work of local authorities, 
and there can be no doubt that private activity of almost 
every sort is being deliberately discouraged. A good deal 
of this is no doubt inevitable ; but there are two considera- 
tions which should lead any Government to reject a policy 
of discouragement and neglect. ‘There is the inescapable 
fact that, for the successful prosecution of the war, our 
outstanding need is to build up the national income, the 
yield of taxation and the investing powers of the people. 
This applies to most of the restrictive controls which are 
being thrust upon us. The second consideration is con- 
fined to the building industry, which provides the only 
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trained body of men capable of dealing with the destruction 
caused by enemy action and of providing structural defence. 

The Royal Institute are, the President tells us, devoting 
themselves among other things to a survey through a 
number of committees of some of the principal problems 
which will face the building industries at the conclusion 
of the war. They are setting a series of tasks for various 
groups to examine in detail. Such tasks will range from 
the larger problems of satellite towns, traffic distribution, 
and resurrection of derelict areas, to more intimate 
investigations of household equipment and _ economy, 
design of pottery and glass, information on the relative 
costs and merits of floor and wall materials and such-like : 
and in building research to elucidate the mysteries of 
damp walls, cracks in plaster, peeling and blistering paint, 
dry rot, and the other bugbears of the ‘building world. 
The results will be, it is hoped, of real value in approaching 
the new constructive era. ‘These enquiries will do still 
more good if they remind us of the activities during the 
last war of the Ministry of Reconstruction. It is impossible 
to say now exactly how many of the constructive develop- 
ments of the post-war period have actually been due to 
the work of that Ministry and its committees. Certainly 
the Forestry Commission, the Electricity Commission and 
the Central Electricity Board owe their existence to their 
deliberations. The reorganisation of local government, the 
grouping of the railway systems, the Law of Property Act 
and the main proposals of the Coal Act emerged from the 
same hive of industry. The powers and functions of the 
Minister were defined as being “to consider and advise 
upon the problems which may arise out of the present war.” 
We cannot tell yet the far-reaching and complex problems 
which will await us after the war, but they will be gigantic. 
‘To set up a new Ministry of Reconstruction now would be 
premature, but the more specialised and informal discussion 
prepares the ground in advance, the less formidable will be 
the ultimate task of reconstruction. 


THE REVIVAL OF EDUCATION 
|. DE LA WARR’S recent speech at Leeds 


was a welcome sign that the war-time complex 

about education is being slowly shed by the Govern- 
ment. The President of the Board was able to point to 
efforts to organise communal feeding and to restore school 
medical services to their pre-war standards ; the Govern- 
ment had now determined that every child in the evacuation 
areas should be medically examined and treated and that 
school buildings requisitioned by military and civil defence 
authorities should be released “‘ as soon as possible.”’ It 
has required a great deal of far from unreasonable agitation, 
however, to force the Civil Service to this pitch of intention 
to “‘ feel its way from relaxation to relaxation.” ‘The effect 
of re-opening schools in the “ danger areas ’’ on the whole 
system of evacuation has never for a moment been faced. 
Should children go back or not ? Should they be compelled 
once more in the evacuated areas, if they remain there or 
return there, to go to school ? 

So far as our higher education is concerned, the 
Headmasters of our great public schools complain of the 
hopeless confusion brought into our educational system by 
haphazard requisitioning. Libraries and laboratories have 
been hastily closed down, and universities in busy centres 
of population have been scattered to the ends of the land, 
entirely without regard to the fulfilling of their proper 
functions. One glaring example we have already given, 
but there is no harm in repeating it. Everybody who 
knows anything about agriculture knows the position occu- 
pied in peace-time by the Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester. Yet that college was closed and the buildings 
taken over at the beginning of the war. Apart from the more 
academic side of education, we must—from a purely military 
point of view—keep in being a well ordered system of train- 
ing, capable of turning out each year relays of young men 
with the knowledge and skill required by their professions. 
We have deliberately given our young men time for such 
training in present circumstances, and it is ludicrous to 
destroy their opportunities. 
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INETEEN 'THIRTY-NINE was seen in with 

foreboding and has lived up to expectations. 

There can be few who would wish to have it 

over again, or, utterly unknown as the future 
lies, would rather that the gruesome tension of its first 
eight months were still prolonged. For better or worse the 
die has been cast and we are all involved in an effort the 
inevitability and rightness of which unites and lifts the 
hearts of every man and woman and child. This knowledge 
of a grim and common purpose throughout the Common- 
wealth and the French Republic, not achieved in panic 
but after searing searchings of heart, welded us together 
to face the appalling phantom of world war and strengthens 
soul and sinew for the year that lies ahead. This winter 
may be crucial, and it has seen the innate strength of Britain 
steadily assert itself. ‘The last few days have, in a profoundly 
moving way, fulfilled a hope that flamed high in the earlier 
part of the year. Then our thoughts were largely turned 
to our King and Queen’s projected visit to Canada. It is 
good to remember the peaceful triumph of those happy 
days, and now the men of that glorious Dominion are 
here to prove the fact that underlay the flowers and cheers 
with which they greeted the living symbols of their political 
faith. Wherever we look beyond the seas, the spirit and 
the determination among our kin is the same, stubborn for 
the freedom which is ours and theirs, and for its vindication, 
come what may, over the foulest evil that the world has 
known. 


THE ART OF WAR 

IR KENNETH CLARK’S committee, appointed by 

the Ministry of Information to draw up a list of artists 
qualified to record the war at home and abroad, has been 
warmly welcomed. With him he has, among others, Sir 
Muirhead Bone, whose moving record of “ The War on 
the Western Front ” Country Lire had the privilege of 
publishing on behalf of the War Office. ‘The war artists 
last time were admirably chosen—many men outstanding 
to-day got their first big chance in that way. ‘The names 
of the present committee guarantee that as wise a selection 
will be made again. ‘Though it is doubtful if war fosters 
the arts ultimately, it can stimulate individual artists and 
may provide some with subject matter for their finest work. 
Some of the best work, for instance, of the Spencers, 
the Nash brothers, Eric Kennington, and Orpen, is to be 
seen at the Imperial War Museum. 


A GREAT COLLECTOR 


O collect works of art is an enviable and admirable 

pursuit, and when a collector gives his treasures to 
his fellow-citizens he is a genuine benefactor. Mr. 
Eumorfopoulos was something more. ‘This world-famous 
collection of early Chinese art, the cream of which is now 
in the national museums, was of a type and quality, and 
was formed at such a time, that it played no small part in 
the re-orientation of taste in this country. During the 
last thirty years the gradual revelation of Chinese art of 
the Ming, Tang and Han dynasties has had a profound 
effect on Western esthetic theory, and indirectly upon con- 
temporary art and design. Dissatisfaction with the classical 
principles of beauty had, of course, already achieved a 
great deal before familiarity with this new world confirmed 
the existence of an alternative criterion to beauty—that 
sensitiveness which inspires and shapes so much of the 
earlier Chinese art. For many Englishmen their richest, if 
not their first, means of actually examining the finest ex- 
amples of Oriental work was the Eumorfopoulos collection 
on Chelsea Embankment, which acted as a centre of dis- 
cussion and dissemination of these fresh ideas. 


THE PIGEON INVASION 
T is more than ever necessary this winter that a combined 
attack should be made on the flocks of migrant wood- 
pigeons which have already begun to come in. At first 
they pay most attention to the natural “ pannage ”’ of the 
woods, but soon turn their attention to the fields where 


they annually do a great deal of damage. A good shot, 
as they are coming in to roost, can account for large numbers 
in the course of a month. There are cases on record of 
a single gun getting over four hundred in a single afternoon. 
One or two keen but unorthodox shots have gone to the 
length of building tree-top platforms, and large bags have 
been made in this way. But pigeons quickly desert a 
wood that is being made too hot for them, as they will be 
wary of an empty field. Hence the use of decoys, of which 
both inflateable and light canvas patterns are cheap. It is 
a good thing that the co-operative pigeon shoots organised 
by the National Farmers’ Union, which do more than 
anything else to reduce and speed these raiders, have been 
brought forward this year to begin in mid-January. The 
Ministry of Agriculture is encouraging farmers and shooting 
men to collaborate every Saturday through the local N.F.U. 
branch. Here is a way in which all countrymen can combine 
enjoyable sport with a sense of virtue. 


SPORT ON LEAVE 
N peal that Christmas has brought the first men home 


on leave from the Forces, many will no doubt be 
anxious to make up for lost time in field sports. COUNTRY 
LiFe will be glad to supply information to any who may 
require it as to facilities available. Most hunts have 
arranged to waive the cap to officers on leave, as have golf 
clubs the green fee. Fishing can be arranged privately, 
but shooting, naturally, is mainly a personal matter. 


THE LITTLE SHIPS 


The wintry seas are grey and cold 
As the little ships go forth. 
Steadily go the little ships 

East, west and south and north. 


The little ships are steaming out 
Where the hidden mine fields lie— 
The little ships are sinking 

Under the wintry sky. 


The icy fingers of the wind, 

The fog and driving rain 

Are foes that each man knows of old, 
And sails to face again. 


But the hidden things, man-made, man-sown, 
Adrift beneath the sea, 

‘These are the things of treachery, 

Of evil cruelty. 


God help the little trading ships, 
Upon the tumbling sea, 
The little unarmed, peaceful ships 
That die so gallantly. 
M. G. MEUGENs. 


THE BATTLE OF CIGARETTES 

HERE are few of the minor questions of life that can 

lead to fiercer arguments than that of the different 
kinds of cigarette. It is now becoming almost a major 
question, since it is said that on economic grounds we ought 
to smoke Turkish rather than Virginian cigarettes, or, at 
any rate, infuse some ‘Turkish into a blend. ‘lhe Virginian 
school of thought is not likely to yield without a struggle. 
It may be the more obdurate because it regards the votaries 
of the other kinds as consciously superior persons given 
to “ swank.” It is certainly a fact that the man who does 
not like “ fags ”’ is apt to look askance at the humble paper 
packets of those who do, and to remark in an offensive tone : 
‘Thanks. I like tobacco.” Up till the time of the last 
war many people adopted this attitude. Men on active 
service then were thankful for their modest ration of ‘‘ Red 
Hussars ”’ or other mysterious war-time brands, and, having 
come to scoff, they remained to pray ; they clung to their 
little paper packets ever afterwards. Now it is apparently 
the turn of the Turkish cigarette to make an inroad. The 
pipe smoker will watch the ensuing battle with a placid 
interest, arrogant in the conviction that to him alone belongs 
the true secret. 
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A COUNTRYMAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


BEER AND THE ARMY—THE NEW MOTORISTS—LOUGH MELVIN AND THE GILLAROO—AN _ ILLICIT 
STILL--TROUT AND POTHEEN—FISHERMEN AND WILD LIFE 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


T will be interesting to hear the comments of our troops 
in France on the attempt to brew English beer in the French 
brasseries, and it is unlikely that we shall remain in doubt 
as to their opinion, for the British soldier has been always 
most outspoken on all matters concerning his beer. He 

has informed us already that he does not care much for the light 
French lager, and this happens to be one of the first remarks 
made by his father after landing in 1914. This experimental 
brewing may not be so 
easy as it sounds, for 
there is far more in the 
business than the ordin- 
ary man supposes, and I 
believe much depends on 
the type of water and 
still more on the yeast 
used for fermentation. 
In any case a first-class 
brewer, who understands 
all these things, draws a 
salary that compares very 
favourably with that of a 
full general. 


The illustration on 
this page showing the 
giant beer casks at 


Bretton Park, Wakefield, 
recalls those pleasant, far- 
off days when most large 
establishments, the bigger 
farmhouses, and many 
of the old hotels and inns 
brewed their own beer. 
With the coming of the 
tied-house system this 
good old custom has died 
out almost entirely, and 
to-day I do not know of 
one hotel where home 
brewing is still carried on, 
though I have no doubt a few still exist. ‘The Grosvenor at 
Shaftesbury was one of the last remaining hotels in this area 
that continued to make their own beer after the last war, but 
about ten years ago there was a change of ownership and with 
it went their famous home-brew. 

The beer put in the cask at Bretton Park in 1829 and marked 
to be drunk in 1850 would probably have met with the entire 
approval of the troops, for it must have been a particularly strong 
ale to last for twenty-one years in good condition. It was brewed 
in honour of the birth of an heir to Thomas Wentworth Beau- 
mont—the child who became the first Lord Allendale, and was 
intended to figure at the coming of age celebrations ; and with 707 
gallons of XXXXX one imagines the party went with a swing. 

oe 

N the good old days before we went to war there were two 
types of motorists on the roads who were a danger to them- 
selves and to everybody else; and they were those who drove 
much too slowly and those who drove much too fast. The “ too- 
slowly ’’’ class were actuated by the highest possible motives, 
and their view was that if they travelled always at 25 m.p.h. they 
were driving with extreme caution, and could not possibly be 
involved in any accident. They took no account, however, of 
the exasperation bordering on frenzy they caused to those behind, 
and when in desperation two car drivers decided to try and pass 
at the same moment, regardless of oncoming traffic, there was 
usually an accident of such a widespread nature that four insurance 

companies were involved. 

To these existing types one must now add two more. They 
are those who drive at 20 m.p.h., not because they like it, but 
because they hope that by so doing they will squeeze another 
couple of miles a gallon out of the petrol ration ; and those who 
are trying to dodge the black-out and have ten miles to cover and 
ten minutes in which to do it. This latter class become evident 
in the late afternoon, and they seem to dread the prospect of 
driving in the black-out far more than the possibility of a crash 
at 70 m.p.h. The ordinary driver, therefore, finds himself between 
the upper and nether millstones these days, and when passing the 
** petrol-economiser ”’ it is essential to get a clear view of at least 
a quarter of a mile of the road, or he may meet the “ black-out 
dodger ”’ radiator to radiator. 

*,* 

"THE general movement of troops throughout the country has 

brought some of them to outlying, sleepy villages where no 
soldier in uniform has been seen since 1918. A good story in this 
connection comes from the borders of Essex and Cambridgeshire, 
both of which are what one might call counties of complete con- 
trasts. On the main roads that run through them are 1939 and 
modernity, with recently built bungalows, filling-stations, and 





BEER CASKS AT BRETTON PARK 
Filled October 1829 to be kept till 1850 


Council buildings ; and less than two miles away from the roar 
of their traffic are isolated pockets of old England, with gravel 
lanes, wide-acred wheatfields, and black-timbered Tudor cottages. 
Through one of these little villages the other day rumbled a 
battalion of the Royal Tank Corps, and an old lady was heard to 
hold forth in the small general store later. 

“You ought to ’ave seen the gert noisy things, Mrs. ’Iggins. 
Full up with chaps wearing berrets they was. Frenchies without 
a doubt, and what they 
can be doing over ’ere 
is past me. I don’t like 
the look of things, and 
that’s flat.” 

*, * 
"TH topic of Excise 
and illicit brews re- 
minds me of _ potheen 


and Ireland. I was 
up in County Fer- 
managh at the time, 


fishing the famous Lough 
Melvin, which is re- 
markable for the fact 
that two totally differ- 
ent trout exist in its 
waters: the black and 
silver sonnaghan and the 
gold and_=crimson- 
speckled gillaroo, the 
trout with a gizzard. A 
very beautiful and rare 
fish this, for I believe it 
is found only in two other 
loughs in the _ British 
Isles, or, in this case, I 
should say lochs, for the 
other gillaroo water is in 
the Highlands of Scot- 
land. One of the most 
glorious piscatorial sights 
I have seen was a brace of 1lb. trout caught within ten yards 
of each other in Lough Melvin : one a sonnaghan with coal black 
back and rich brown and grey spots on a silvery flank, and the 
other a gillaroo looking like an Oriental sunset in his yellow 
and blood red blotches. 

On the western shores of Lough Melvin the mountains of 
Leitrim rise with their irregular chess-board of small fields and 
white stone cottages until the cultivation ceases and there is only 
heather and bilberry. Away beyond the walled fields and the 
signs of life I saw every day when fishing a tiny plume of white 
smoke rising from the wild moorland, and I asked my boatman 
who it was lived right up there in the mist and heather. 

“Shure there doesn’t be annyone living up there at all.”’ 

“But I see the smoke there every day,” I said. 

“Ah, and so you would. It’s a wee still they have up there, 
and a very fine potheen they make. Polis,’’ he added contemptu- 
ously in answer to my query, “ you wouldn’t be expecting them 
fat fellows to walk up that height. They’d die before they got 
there. That old still’s been going for ten to twenty years, and 
it will be a bad day for these parts when it stops.” 

As now Lough Melvin is the boundary between Northern 
Ireland and Eire, and as the Leitrim mountains are on the other 
side of the frontier, I cannot say if the still is functioning or not. 


* 

ISHERMEN often see a greater variety of wild life going 
about its ordinary occasions than do the real bird and beast 
watchers who specialise in the pursuit. This may be because the 
angler is in the habit of standing perfectly still for some time while 
he notes the movements of some rising fish, or possibly because 
the creatures of the wild adopt the same attitude towards him as 
did the inmate of the asylum made famous in the well known 
Punch picture, “‘ Come Inside,”’ regarding him as one of God’s 

afflicted and therefore perfectly harmless. 

Hunters that the fisherman will see constantly are stoats 
and weasels, and from observation he knows that there are 
far more of these animals in Great Britain than is commonly 
supposed—I will not say in the British Isles, for we all realise 
that there is no weasel in Ireland, but only the stoat, which is 
called the weasel to make it more confusing. A very favourite 
hunting ground of both these animals is the bank of any small 
river, and one sees them often working the line of some unfortunate 
water-rat, mole or field-mouse, popping hurriedly into a hole at 
the top of the bank, to appear a moment later at the water-level 
exit with nose and whiskers twitching. Mice and moles like the 
riverside residence, because, in common with ourselves, they 
like to have the water laid on to the premises, and every hole 
has a side turning leading down to the river level where a small 
person with many enemies can get a drink in peace. 


———— 
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THE HOLCOMBE HARRIERS 
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ARS may come 

on for ever. 

up to date. 

How many upheavals hunting has survived is 

well shown by the history of the Holcombe Harriers. 

In 1200 Albert de Greslet is mentioned as the Master of a trencher- 
fed pack in the Forest of Lancaster. ‘They had in those days 
quarry which doubtless varied from wild boar to hares. ‘The 
latter became their principal quarry about 1617 when deer had 
become scarce, the Master at that time being Sir T. Barton of 
Quarlton. It became a subscription pack in 1708, when the 
hounds were moved to Holcombe, from which they take their 


wars may go—but hunting goes 
That, at any rate, has been its history 


name. The ancestors of the present pack date from 1772, but 
it is recorded “there had been dogs kept there [Holcombe] 
before.” The Master was then a Mr. Holt Brown, who was 


entitled ‘“‘ conductor of the dogs.”” In 1780 the huntsman was 
James Kenyon, of whom there is a painting by George Stubbs, R.a., 
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THE RUNNING HUNTSMAN OF THE HOLCOMBE HARRIERS 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY LIONEL EDWARDS 







HOGHTON TOWER 

at Hay House—he is depicted on foot. It is a curious survival, 
the huntsman (but not necessarily the field) running on foot, 
down to quite recently. The last of these foot huntsmen, Jackson, 
is still alive. Running to 22in. hounds must have been pretty hard 
work, but such experts as the Jackson family, who for several 
generations hunted this pack, made nothing of it, and used to 
jump the fences like a horse, landing on their hands and knees. 
This feat was called in the locality ‘ cat jumping.” I know of a 
picture in Northumberland—undated, but the costume is about 
James I period—in which the huntsman is also depicted running, 
and carrying a jumping pole, while the field are all mounted on 
rather heavy-looking horses. "The quarry is fox. and he is painted 
about the same size as the horses! The last running huntsman 
was dressed in a red cut-away coat, cord breeches, cord leggings 
buttoned down the side, and a top-hat with a gold band. He 
carried a horn like a tandem horn, 3ft. long. This latter has 
been in the Hunt’s possession two hundred years. I am not 
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A CHECK 


certain of the exact year the change was made to a mounted hunts- 
man, but anyway it is since the last war (1914-18)—I think in 
1920. 

There are, I think, only four packs of harriers whose servants 
and field wear scarlet-—the Anglesey, Vale of Lune, Pendle Forest, 
and the Holcombe. The origin of scarlet seems unknown, but 
the touch of gold worn on the Holcombe Hunt evening dress is 
a survival of the occasion of the visit of James I to Hoghton Tower, 
on which occasion the King gave authority for the Hunt to wear 
a scarlet and gold livery. A second Royal visit was made to 
this pack in 1913, when, again at Hoghton Tower, the hounds 
were paraded before H.M. George V. There is so much of interest 
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AT THE FOOT OF HOLCOMBE HILL 


in the history of this old pack that I recommend the History of 
the Hunt, which was compiled by Mr. A. N. Walker, the present 
Master. It is, I think, universally agreed that the spread of 
industrialism and other causes have spoiled many good countries, 
and there is no doubt the Holcombe country has deteriorated also, 
although I wouldn’t go so far as a local pessimist who said the 
Vale was built over and the hills unrideable! This is far from 
being true, but like every generalisation it has its grain of truth— 
certainly a vast territory of good agricultural land is now ruined 
by building operations, but fortunately the Hunt have still some 
country to open up. The fact that the hills are no longer rideable 
is curious. In less than a hundred years these hills have reverted 
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to bogland—the result of farming operations having been sus- 
pended for the sake of the purity of the water supply of Bolton 
and Liverpool. 

It is curious to think that on these hills, not so very long ago, 
at a spot called Holinshead Hall, now pulled down, there stood 
a stable of twenty hunters! Although the district is now so largely 
industrialised, or alternatively gone back to wilderness, it is a 
very sporting neighbourhood. WHunting is in the blood of all 
Lancastrians—even in the town of Bolton there is an inn whose 
sporting sign is ‘‘ Hark to Towler.” 

To show the popularity of hunting in Lancashire, the Hol- 
combe Harrier point-to-point races have crowds far in excess of 
ordinary race meetings—the classics, of course, excepted. 

Although the long dog is by no means unknown, there is 
little hare poaching in Lancashire. The latter are very remarkable 
animals, and have adjusted themselves to circumstances far from 
ideal from the rodent point of view. They are much less afraid 
of humanity than the ‘“ Timid Wat” of my own district, and 
when hunted they boldly run through suburban gardens (and 
even streets), their particular delight being to go through chicken 
pens—through which they evidently know their way intimately— 
with the result that hounds are impeded very considerably. 

Now let us take the hounds, the most remarkable part of this 
establishment. Lancashire has always been famous for its hounds, 
which were the old Southern breed used principally for hunting 
the hare. They had wonderful noses, fine voices, and a consider- 
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able lack of speed. There is much about them in an old book 
called ‘The Sportsman’s Cabinet.” The neighbourhood of 
Manchester in particular seems to have been the home of this 
breed (vide ‘“‘ Hounds of the World ’’). They were big hounds, 
of 22ins. 

Although I understand the comparatively recent innovation 
of a mounted huntsman has led to an endeavour to speed up these 
hounds, they still retain more of the old Southern blood than any 
other pack still existing. Personally I hope that no desire for 
increased speed will make them lose their marked characteristics, 
or shake the enthusiasm of foot followers, on whom so much 
depends. 

It is probable, although this hound is found in the north, 
that it originally came from south-western France, and its name, 
Southern, was given in contrast to the Talbot or Northern hound. 
“The extraordinary prevalence of blue-mottled colour among 
Southern hounds is another point that argues their Gascon 
origin’”’ (Jardine). I trust, however, my illustrations will give 
a better idea of their type than I can give with the pen—at least 
they will show what a Lancashire harrier looks like in contrast with 
the dwarf foxhounds who are now so frequently used for hunting 
the hare. In conclusion, the Holcombe are a remarkable survival, 
and show how hunting outlasted the Wars of the Roses, the Civil 
War, Napoleon’s campaigns, and the last Great War: in fact, 
it takes more than a major catastrophe to kill the love of hunting 
in Great Britain—especially in the north. 





FINLAND—PARADISE OF SPORT 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


ra HIS lonely land always so peaceful. a 
I hope you will be able to come. The wildfow] will 
please you. They are in tens of thousands. It is for 
English sportsmen a paradise and we must keep it so.” 

I turned that old letter over and re-read it, a little 
sadly. It is dated early in 1930, post-marked ‘‘ Helsingfors,’’ and 
signed “ Tor Eckman.” 

Dr. Tor Eckman is one of the most distinguished ornitholo- 
gists and sportsmen in Finland, a man of charm and erudition. 
I could not help wondering as I re-read that letter of nine years 
ago whether he is still alive in that city, once white and clean 
and small, which the Reds are now bombing into a true apprecia- 
tion of the full meaning of Russian culture. 

Nine years ago Tor Eckman, Mr. Krogius, a well known 
Swedish sportsman of Stockholm, and I, drew up a plan to lease 
the 70,0o00-acre island of Karlo in the Gulf of Bothnia. Karlo 
is a place of wide and windy moors, of lakes which shine like 
jewels, of vast and scattered archipelagos, crowned with pines. 

There are flat green meadows where the plover wheel and the 
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hares sit up and look at you. The great white snowy owl beats 
over on noiseless wings like a Northern ghoul in some fantastic 
legend born in the snow mists of the past. Karlo, which took 
its name from Charles IX of Sweden, is an island paradise for 
wild fowl, and for the man whose joy is in birds and lonely places. 

Its bays and shining fiords are noisy with curlew and oyst er- 
catchers. Long-tailed duck, scaups, scoters, wigeon, smew, 
goosanders and mergansers, bob in the short, crisp Baltic waves. 
Brent geese roost on the sand bars and greylags stalk the past ures 
of the little farms, pulling at the grass. 

Inland, the forest stands tall and boding, pine trunks reddening 
in the northern sun, the haunt of capercailzie and blackgame. 
There are ptarmigan among the rocky scarps of the moorland, 
snipe in the bogs, and woodcock springing owl-like from the 
tussocks among the scattered larches. 

Tor Eckman’s plan was to lease it, to protect the birds from 
the swarms of egg-stealers and poachers during the nesting season, 
to set aside certain sanctuary areas and to cover the cost by letting 
a few guns to picked English and Scandinavian sportsmen who 
could be relied on to shoot with discrimin- 
ation and without greed. The scheme was 
finally put into operation and has worked 
well ever since. 

Not one Englishman in a hundred knows 
the name of Karlo or the whereabouts on the 
map of the Gulf of Bothnia. Yet this little- 
known island, whose nights are ghostly with 
the Northern Lights, is probably the finest 
wildfowl shoot in Scandinavia, a_ bird- 
paradise with few equals in all Europe. 
That is because it lies in the direct path 
of the immense autumn migration streams of 
duck and geese which flock down from the 
far north to rest on Karlo before winging 
their way south and west, to Germany, 
Holland and Britain. 

Karlo is, in a sense, a microcosm of 
Finland, that country of honest men, of clean 
little towns, of neat farms, of immense lakes 
and brooding forests. I wonder what it is 
like now in Finland—“ this lonely land : 
always so peaceful’’—the drone of Red 
bombers bringing death by night and the 
stutter of machine-guns shattering the forest 
silence by day. 

But for Germany’s unleashing of this 
new phase of the Communist Brotherhood of 
Man, I should have been there this autumn 
to discuss with the State authorities a plan 
for making Finnish sport more accessible to 
the Englishman on much the same lines as 
the scheme which I drew up for the Egyptian 
Government and described in CouNTRY LIFE. 

Finland is no place for big bags on the 
Hungarian scale—a soulless proceeding in any 
case—but it offers to the wildfowler and the 
rough shooter all the fun they want. It 
opens to the naturalist a field of study almost 
without equal. 

Elk stalk in the enormous silences of its 
eastern forests, and through all the great 
timber-lands of the south. Bear slouch, 
loose-limbed, through Hans Andersen woods 
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of larch, where the woodcock flaps on heavy 
wings. Wolves make dreadful the night 
silence and the lynx slinks cat-eyed through 
glades where blackcock fight in the dawn. 
The wolverine, that terror of the waters, 
slashes the salmon as they plunge up-stream. 

None of these, the ‘“ big-game” of 
Finland, is common—wolves least so—with 
the exception of the elk, which is fairly well 
distributed. The reason is that successive 
forest fires have destroyed so much of the 
old primeval forest that the forest animals 
have gone east into Russia. Moreover, the 
Finnish Government has set a price on their 
heads. 

But still they linger in the north and 
east. The old race of forest hunter and 
trapper still survives by the arts of his gun 
and net. 

Here is an illuminating total of animals 
and birds for which the Finnish Government 
claimed rewards in 1933, the last year for 
which I have any figures: 55 bears, 5 wolves, 
32 lynx, 2,000 foxes, 200 otters, 15 wolverines, 
21,852 birds of prey. But this cannot be 
taken as any true indication of the compara- 
tive numbers of these animals in Finland. 
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Luckily, the beaver, which became extinct in the 1840’s, has 


returned. 


from Canada, were turned down in the northern forests. 


Five years ago, between twenty-five and fifty, imported 


They have 


multiplied exceedingly and, Russia permitting, beaver skins will 


soon be a Finnish export. 
fifty years ago have done so well 
that to-day about 50,000 skins 
are exported annually. Even 
red squirrels, shot with a 6mm. 
rifle, figure as an asset to the 
extent of 100,000 skins a year. 

But apart from the com- 
mercial business of fur-trapping, 
shooting for its own sake is 
most popular. The Finn is a 
keen sportsman, a_ splendid 
sailor, a great fisherman, and 
he has consistently produced 
athletes and skiers who have 
been world-beaters. 

The 1940 Olympic Games 
were to have been held in Hel- 
sinki. A new and_ beautiful 
stadium had been built, and 
Finns were modestly promising 
themselves that in athletics and 
snow sports their country would 
more than hold its own. 

The Finn shoots as our 
grandfathers shot—over pointers 


Canadian musk-rats turned down about 


A SEAL, NOT 


and setters for grouse, pheasants and partridges, for hares, snipe 


and woodcock. 


He uses decoys for duck and blackgame, and 


keeps packs of harriers and barking Spitzes for hunting foxes 
on foot. The Finnish bear-dog, a ferocious edition of the husky, 


is used for bear shooting in the winter. 


SPRING BRINGS ITS DANGEROUS 


AND 
FLOATING TIMBER DOWN TO THE COAST 


EXCITING 


down by a trapper, who informs the authorities. 
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ON A LAKE 


A bear’s winter sett, or place of hibernation, is marked 


The intrepid 


sportsmen, having paid certain sums of money for the pleasure 


of massacring a bear which, at that moment, is 


enjoying its 


winter sleep, proceeds hot-foot, or rather hot-ski, to the spot. 


\ 





BOLSHEVIK 


The dogs rouse the bear. He 
appears, blinking, bewildered 
and slightly irritated, at the 
mouth of his burrow in the 
snow, whereupon the sportsmen 
shoot him. A low form of sport. 

Elk offer better shooting, 
real stalking which calls for 
woodcraft of a high order. 
Pheasants have been introduced 
in recent years on a few large 
estates—from 500 to 2,000 hec- 
tares is reckoned a big place 
and they do well, as do part- 





ridges. 
But fishing is the first 
sport of Finland. Its 70,000 


lakes and hundreds of rivers 
offer some of the finest angling in 
the world. After all, remember 
that Finland is considerably 
larger than Great Britain and it 
has a relatively bigger area of 
inland waters than any other 
country in the world. 


As a general rule, fishing is much better in the small 
shallow lakes than in the large deep ones, while moorland lakes 
almost invariably produce fish of poor quality. Frequently one finds 
an astonishing disparity in size between the fish from different lakes. 
Whereas one will produce dwarf fish, another regularly produces 
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giants. Ladoga, the largest lake in Europe, 
the northern half of which belongs to 
Finland, produces the Ladoga salmon, a 


land-locked variety, also char and some 
species of white fish. 

Salmon, sea-trout, lake-trout, brown 
trout, lavaret—a fish unknown in English 


waters—grayling, pike, perch and pike-perch 
are the particular pride of Finnish waters. 
Some of the pike in the big lakes are veritable 
monsters, and it would never surprise me to 
hear of a fifty-pounder being taken. 

The North Ostro-Bothnian coast with 
its three great rivers, the Tornio, Kaemi and 
Oulu, is the chief salmon centre. In the 
south, the Rivers Kokemaki, Kymi and 
Vuoksi are also excellent. 

Fishing rights are owned either by the 
State or by the landowners and farmers, and 
although many of the best privately owned 
waters are leased to fishing clubs, it is always 
possible for the visitor to obtain good fishing 
either by applying to the Tourist Bureau, 
to one of the hotels, guest-houses or inns, 
or by going direct to a farmer. 

Finland’s population of 3,800,000 in- 
cludes half a million small farmers and peasant 
proprietors, many of whom own fishing and 
shooting rights, a sturdy, hard-working, 
independent race, who would be the worst 
possible field for Communism. But they are 
grand fellows to get on with, charming to 
stay with, and sportsmen to the heart. 
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NOW 


A COMPARISON WITH THE “GOLDEN AGE” 


DO not know whether or not I should like to have lived 
in the golden age of fox-hunting, for the contrast—barely 
imaginable to most of us—in the things of everyday life is 
too vast to allow an opinion to be formed. But I should 
like to have hunted in those days, if only to know just how 
superlatively marvellous the countries, horses, hounds, foxes, 
huntsmen, first-flight men and so forth really were—if they were. 

We are scarcely in touch with it all even by hearsay to-day, 
though our fathers were ; for I am speaking of the period which, 
beginning about 1830, ended with the agricultural and economic 
depression of the late ’seventies; the consequent crippling of 
landowners and farmers probably constituting greater set-backs 
to the sport than, by comparison, anything which has happened 
since has done. 

We must remember, however, that the landowners of those 
days did themselves remarkably well. For example, they or, 
anyhow, their families spent each London season in town, not 
merely because their friends did so and would have raised an 
aristocratic if bucolic eyebrow at an absentee—though this 
certainly was the case—but because their families if not they 
themselves would have died of boredom in the country. Several 
carriages, the horses to draw them and the men to drive them 
were a necessity to a gentleman of, and with, family in the country. 
Elementary sanitation and the total absence of labour-saving 
devices in any form made the retention of a perfect little army of 
servants unavoidable. Travel—a more involved, uncomfortable 
and costly business then than now—became increasingly the 
fashion throughout the period under review ; while a nodding 
acquaintance, if no more, with the arts and with foreign languages 
was at least no less to be desired in those days than in these, among 
the young of every family of consequence ; and those were the 
days of large families. ‘The sons of the house were socially de- 
barred from trade, while the few professions which with decorum 
they might enter involved a protracted and costly novitiate. 
Finally, substantial marriage portions did much (and sometimes 
all) to enable daughters to secure suitable husbands, and were 
pretty well a necessity in high life in the days before the Married 
Woman’s Property Act. On the top of all this came hunting ; 
and, prosperous though they undoubtedly were, we may wonder 
whether many of those country gentlemen were in fact able to 
cut quite such a dash at it as the echoes of the past might lead us 
to suppose they did. 

That they were to some small extent troubled with wire in 
those days we know, for Whyte-Melville writes of it before 1870. 
It is a matter of fact that for years the Belvoir were constantly 
whipping off when in the neighbourhood of my Lord Harborough’s 
coverts, which, until his death, were plentifully equipped with 
dog-spears. On at least one occasion a fox was shot when running 
before hounds. The Master and huntsman of the Quorn were 
sued in the county court for damage and trespass, certainly once, 
and I think twice, during the golden age. Disputes between 
neighbouring hunts, of quite a serious nature, were by no means 
unknown. In short, the hunting days before yesterday were not 
without their troubles and trials. 

Yet in many ways what days those must have been! Money 
—the sinews of the image of war—was plentiful compared with 
to-day ; the means of raising it simplicity itself. Taxation as 
we understand it was unknown. In certain Hunts, such as the 
Belvoir and Beaufort and some others, no subscription was called 
for, and such establishments were conducted year after year on 
a scale of princely magnificence the like of which will not be seen 
again. Generally speaking, the Master’s word was law throughout 
the countryside—and good law at that ; while a landed gentleman 
could, and did, do much as he liked with impunity. 

Horses provided a competitive profession, if not, indeed, an 
industry. Stablemen who knew their business were plentiful. 
To serve a hunting man was a privilege ; to join the Hunt stables 
an honour. The post of huntsman to a crack pack of those days 
was a dignity, achieved by virtue of professional worth alone, 
after such a gruelling apprenticeship as only the fittest could survive: 
to be held thereafter by the unremitting exercise of something 
very like genius. What wonder that men like Payne, Cooper, 
Goosey, Firr, Goodall, were held in friendly esteem by the great, in 
awed veneration by the lowly, of their day ? They were great men. 

And what of the sport? Did they really have longer, harder, 
faster runs over deeper, stiffer lines than we do? Or were their 
enclosures in fact larger, their fences fewer if not smaller, than the 
innocent enquirer might be excused for supposing when he reads 
of some of the Hunts of those days? Distances, yes, times, pro- 
bably, were accurately recorded, on the whole; but oh! the 
bullfinches, ‘‘ perfectly opaque ”’ as Whyte-Melville describes one 
of Mr. Sawyer’s; oh! the double-oxers; oh! the timber, the 
brooks and what not that we are asked to believe daily marked the 
course of those indomitable sportsmen between one half-dozen 
of claret and another. 

And what of the falls? Whyte-Melville in particular is 
splendid about all this. His falls are not falls ; they are shattering, 
disintegrating disasters of rolling horses and crushed men. [lis 
friends’ hunters are Pegasuses in the flesh. His friends themselves 
are supermen one and all, and some of them seem to have been 
remarkably heavy ones. ‘“‘ Mr. had better hands than any 











man of fifteen stone who rode equally straight,’’ says Whyte- 
Melville. If that is not friendship, what is? Two gentlemen, 
whose horses “ carried them ahead of all the light-weights,”’ 
weighed twenty stone, as did others of whom he tells. This 
manner of Whyte-Melville’s is in fact typical of the man. He 
was generous to a fault, a fine horseman, very brave, and all his 
friends—and nearly everybody else too—were capital fellows, 
who went like anything, as we are to know, if you please. 

Heroic days indeed, bravely sung. Let us remember, then, 
that the depressing-looking stranger in Napoleon boots half way 
up his thighs and a beard like a bird’s-nest, armed with drooping 
spurs and a whip four feet long, whose alleged likeness in oleograph 
adorned the wall of what used to be our nursery, was in all pro- 
bability one whose daily deeds in the pigskins we shall be lucky, 
and may well be proud, to equal if we can. If, strictly on the 
quiet, we rather fancy we can, who shall blame us ? 

I do not myself believe that they were quite such tigers to 
ride in those days as all that. I do not believe that there was 
no horse Assheton-Smith could not make go. Somebody said 
to me the other day: ‘“‘Assheton-Smith ought to have had this 
There’s no fence he can get over without a fall!” I 
thought it rather apt. 

The fact was that Assheton-Smith and Co., who had nearly 
all the money there was, did not keep horses that couldn’t go. 
It is not the same to-day, when one sees few men who are always 
well mounted. But a horse that can’t go and one that can but 
won’t are two entirely different things. The latter may be worth 
a good man’s while. The former isn’t. Many a man can only 
mount himself to-day by means of taking a good deal of trouble 
with horses which other people cannot or will not be bothered 
to cope with. I hope I shall not be misunderstood if I say that 
I have never been able to find a valid excuse for a man who can 
afford the right cattle and doesn’t “‘ have a go.”” Yet not a few 
of the right cattle are bought, as such, by people to whom they 
might as well be donkeys. I will bet that it was so in the Golden 
Age, too, and that then also the MacAdam brigade, with grim 
determination, set daily about its perilous task. 

The idea seems to be prevalent, among hunting people as 
well as others, that going well to hounds consists of jumping place 
after place, each so big that other people decline it. This, 
of course, is not so, and the good man to hounds will seldom be 
seen jumping a bigger place than, without losing time, he need 
jump. In the course of a run, however, he will probably need 
to jump one or two really big places, which he will do with as little 
hesitation as he displays in picking the smaller places whenever 
it is possible to do so while keeping his place. 

There are people who possess an extraordinary knack of 
spotting the easiest way without wasting time, and these will see 
most of most hunts. Now and again, however, there comes a 
run when there is no time to do anything but go as straight as 
one possibly can, or lose sight of hounds ; when knowledge and 
cunning will not avail one, and only the luck of one’s line, and 
a good horse, will. It is on such rare occasions that certain 
people, inconspicuous perhaps for days together, emerge from 
obscurity and take up station with the advance guard ; while 
others, who have hitherto managed to convey the impression that 
they would rather be in the air than not, appear to lose all ambition 
to leave the ground the moment there is any real reason why they 
should. It is not that they are afraid. It is that they have got 
into the habit of making a kind of cold-blooded show-jump 
of every fence, entailing a deliberate choice of place and take-off 
for which there simply is not time in the opening stages of a really 
quick thing. Neither they nor their horses like jumping any faster, 
and that is that. Herein, I think, lies the difference. 

I would rather ride a hunter over a strong line than an easy 
one, for such a horse seems at once to know that he must take 
care, and does. Here let me hastily admit that I would far rather 
not ride the other kind of horse with hounds at all ; that I do not 
see so very many hunters about ; and that those people who daily 
follow hounds on the other kind have my sincere admiration, 
for what it is worth to them. Of one thing, however, I am quite 
certain, namely, that one cannot enjoy riding even the best of 
horses in the forefront of the battle unless one knows that there 
is a virtual total absence of wire. I have jumped into wire twice 
already this season, and I did so three times last season, and I 
am already a shadow of my former self. Also, one’s horses get to 
dislike it intensely and to fear it accordingly. 

In this, if in no other way, our forefathers scored, Whyte- 
Melville’s odd strand or two notwithstanding. But I rather 
suspect that, taking it by and large, this was about their only point. 

They were not, I think, finer fellows in those days than in 
these. The lucky ones had a very good time indeed, of course. 
But if one did not happen to be one of the nobs, it was definitely 
not so good, for one was frankly nobody and one worked pretty 
hard for pretty little. 

Let us admit that to us, who have modern comforts and 
relaxations at our beck and call,.the magnificent inconveniences 
of those days would now be unendurable, and the boredom 
devastating, and that we are better off as we are, taxes or no 
taxes. But the hunting was good. Just how good, we shall 
never know. BRIDOON. 
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By FRANCES PITT 


“ ATURE PARADE ” is 
that rare thing, a book 
well named. Only those 
who write books can 
truly appreciate a good 

title. They alone know how extra- 
ordinarily difficult it is to find the 
right few words which will tell the 
would-be reader what the volume 
is about, arouse his interest and 
lead him to look into it. And when 
you do find the perfect title, the 
odds are that someone else found 
it long before and it is now second- 
hand. Once I strove and strove 
to find a short descriptive title for 

a book about seeing Nature, and at 

last achieved one with which I was 
very, very pleased ; but my plea- 
sure waned when, after publication, 

I found my perfect title was not 

so new as I| thought, but had been 
used previously by a writer on 

Indian wild life. However, it had 

to stand. It was ‘‘ The Naturalist 
on the Prowl “’ (Country Life). 

Experiences such as this make 
one admire and sigh enviously over 
the apt title. I say again “‘ Nature Jos. A. Speed 
Parade” (Jarrolds, 15s.) is well SWALLOW 
named, both as to subject matter 
and illustrations, the latter especi- 
ally being a parade of a remarkably 
fine collection of photographs of mammals, birds, reptiles and 
insects, some of which have already appeared in Country LAFE. 
But before considering these pictures let us note the scope of 
the book. It is asurvey of animal life—I use the word “ animal ” 
in its strict meaning to cover all moving creatures—in a variety 
of aspects, under sectional headings: ‘“‘ Private Lives,’’ ‘‘ Speed 
and Locomotion,” and “Animals We Never See Alive ’—and 
under chapter divisions such as ‘“‘ Food,” “ Sleep,” “‘ Leadership,” 
“War,” etc. 

To take an example of the contents of each chapter, that 
on “ Strength ” embraces land animals, birds, sea animals, insects, 
spiders’ webs, and man. Of course, such a diversity of topics 
could not be covered from the personal experiences of one person, 
and the author, Mr. Frank W. Lane, is careful to point out that 
he has drawn upon a variety of sources for his information. He 








IN FLIGHT 
Taken by synchronised flashlight in one five 
thousandth of a second 





heads his preface with a quotation 
from Charles Reade, adapted to fit 
his case: “I have milked 6,000 
cows but the cheese I made is my 
own,” and he says that, in addition 
to information ‘‘ communicated to 
me personally, I have consulted 
about 1,000 books and 5,000 periodi- 
cals, treatises, ‘ abstracts,’ news- 
papers and specialist journals.” Mr. 
Lane adds: ‘“‘ I have endeavoured so 
far as possible to select only those 
facts which deal with wild animals 
in their natural haunts.”” Lest this 
should sound like a dry-as-dust 
compilation, let me hasten to add 
that the result is an interesting and 
amusing survey, easy to read even 
by those with but slight knowledge 
of animal life and presenting in an 
attractive way a variety of informa- 
tion, from how birds perform their 
toilets to the lifting power of an 
insect and the speed of a tarpon. 
Mr. Lane says, however, that “ It 
is generally agreed that the fastest 
fish in the seven seas is the sword- 
fish. This ‘ ocean gladiator’ has a 
body which is the epitome of 
streamlining. The pointed head 
surmounted by the yard-long sword, 
the sharp backward rake of the 
dorsal fin, the long, lithe, powerful 
body, sloping gradually to the powerful tail, fit it for the most 
rapid and forceful movement through the water.” He goes on 
to quote Professor Richard Owen on the subject of the swordfish, 
saying : “ ‘ Its velocity is equal to that of a swivel shot and it is as 
dangerous in its effect as a heavy artillery projectile.’ ” 

As to the swiftest of land animals, Mr. Lane believes the 
Mongolian antelope and the cheetah are the ‘‘ two fastest animals 
in the world,” and adds: “the finest sprinting machine Nature 
has produced is the cheetah. Over short distances there is no 
other animal in the world that can outpace it. A cheetah has 
been timed at 103 feet per second—i.e., 70 m.p.h., but its absolute 
maximum is probably faster.” 

These remarks are illustrated by a superb snapshot of a 
cheetah going “ all out,” at the full stretch of its enormous stride, 
and in the attitude beloved by sporting artists of old to depict 
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American Museum of National History, New York. 


A TARPON’S LEAP 
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the “‘ flying gallop.” 


will be hard to beat the dragon 
fly and house fly shots on page 
121, which, obtained by electric 
spark photography, show the path 
followed by the rapidly vibrating 
wings. The pictures as shown 
are enlargements from part of 
an ultra-rapid cine film taken at 
the rate of thirty thousand frames 
per second. The normal speed 
of amateur cine photography is 
sixteen frames per second. 
Another remarkable example 
of high-speed spark photography 
shows two game cocks fighting 
desperately ; the one is in the act 
of falling upon its back while the 
other is in mid-air and about to 
strike. Fortunately, the deadly 
spurs are covered by harmless 
“* boxing-gloves,”’ so, despite the 
grim earnestness of the combat- 
ants, the duel will be a drawn one. 


With regard to action photographs, there is 
another remarkable high-speed shot of a swallow in flight, which 
shows the wing positions with great clarity, though in this respect it 
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John J. Ward 


AN EARWIG PULLING A COACH FIVE HUNDRED AND 


THIRTY TIMES HEAVIER THAN ITSELF 


CHEETAH IN ACTION 
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Courtesy American Nature Association. 


To illustrate the strength of certain creatures a picture is given 
of an earwig harnessed to a child’s toy coach and pulling thus a 
weight 530 times heavier than itself. 


I wish the strength of the mol: 
an animal wonderfully powerful 
in comparison with its size, could 
have been as graphically shown. 
And what, too, must be the 
strength of certain fishes, such as 
the tarpon shown leaping high out 
of the water and turning com- 
pletely over as it does so ? 

Turning from _ illustrations 
remarkable for what they show 
to those that attract by reason of 
their charm, we cannot pass over 
the flashlight portrait of an Ameri- 
can fox, which has been snapped 
in the act of picking up a small 
bird, and crouches in momentary 
suspense as the flash goes off. 
In contrast with this there is a 
picture of a fox (the European 
red fox) caught napping, which is 
a lovely study of slumbering peace. 

Reverting to creatures in 
action, the four photographs by 
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Mr. W.S. Pitt of a dwarf chameleon 
taking a fly show well the amazing, 
lightning way this otherwise lethargic 
reptile shoots out its long tongue, hits 
its victim, and withdraws the tongue 
with the fly sticking to the tip. 
Action too is well shown in the 
photograph of the galloping kangaroo 
going “‘ at speed ”’; likewise action, 
though of a slower type, in the study 
of processionary caterpillars, in which 
a string of these queer larvz stretch 
nose to tail from one side of the 
picture to the other. ‘The reader 
will remember that this caterpillar 
has the instinct to follow a leader, 
and parties go forth in long snake- 
like strings, hence the name pro- 
cessionary caterpillar. In addition to 
these out-of-the-way subjects, there 
are some charming pictures of more 
ordinary things, such as a starling 
having a bath (by Mr. C. W. Teager) 
and two snapshots of “‘two stages in 
the heron‘s toilet’? byMr. G. Kenneth 
Whitehead. These studies of a 
parent heron at the nest, putting its 
feathers in order after the messy 
ordeal of feeding the young, are 
particularly interesting to devotees 
of bird photography, the attitudes 
of the old heron being very well 
caught, showing it at complete 
ease and without suspicion of a 
human presence. 

But space will not permit of 
further excerpts from this parade of 
Nature facts, stories and pictures, 
and the reviewer can but repeat 
that it is well and aptly named. 


THE 


HE two volumes of the late Rev. Francis Kilvert’s Diary, 
edited by Mr. William Plomer and recently published 
by Jonathan Cape, make delightful reading. Many will 
remember the admirable excerpts from the Diary which 

were broadcast early this year. 
To one of the diarist’s profession, born and brought up in 
“ Kilvert’s country,’ the appearance of the Diary was much 
more than a delight. ‘Though of a generation too young to have 
known Kilvert in the flesh, and born in the neighbouring parish 
of Whitney, the present writer frequently heard of ‘‘ Dear Mr. 
Kilvert of Clyro,’ and of the existence of the Diary which has 
so fortunately been preserved and has now appeared in print. 
Not a field, not a house, not a family mentioned in the Diary but 
touches some chord of memory. Many of the youngsters of 
whom Kilvert wrote were known to one intimately as grown men 
and women; those in their twenties as older men and women, 
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THE RHYDSPENCE INN 


“About midnight I passed over the Rhydspence border brook . . . The English inn was still 
ablaze with light and noisy with the songs of revellers; but the Welsh inn was dark and still” 


(Kilvert’s Diary, Vol. II., page 191.) 





High-speed spark-photography by Harold E. Edgerton poe a> i 
“THE MOST TERRIBLE FIGHTING MACHINE THE AVIAN WORLD HAS 
PRODUCED IS THE GAME-COCK ” 


The exposure for this photograph was one seventy-five thousandth of a second 


KILVERT COUNTRY 


We . . 2 
<ae ford Times wrote this description 
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and very fine and charming men and women too. ‘T’o twist about 
a Pauline expression, “‘ a few remain unto this day, but the greater 
part are fallen asleep.’”’ When reading the Diary, ghosts step 
out from almost every page ; but they are kindly ghosts, gracious, 
friendly spirits. It was a curious experience, on entering a room 
by chance some months ago, to hear over the radio a voice speaking 
of names and places dear and familiar in past years. My mother, 
nearer eighty than seventy, sat as under a spell, and a strange hush 
akin to reverence fell upon the room; to us it seemed a lesser 
resurrection. Returning to this year of questionable grace, a 
copy of the first volume was immediately ordered ! 

One loves that Welsh borderland as Kilvert loved it; the 
natural beauty of the district ; the stately homes, so many of 
which have suffered sad changes; farmhouses and cottages, 
hovels and huts ; old fireside chairs, from which, with tired eyes 
fixed on glowing wood, those who were children in Kilvert’s day 
looked fondly back over the 
years and talked wistfully and lov- 
ingly of ‘‘ what was used to be.” 

We hear of “the Hardy 
country,” ‘“‘the Mary Webb 
country,” and so on, and some 
of us shudder when we see a 
charabanc so labelled ; we feel 
there is something of desecration 
in a three-and-sixpenny tour of 
these districts. They are pre- 
cious, almost faery regions, 
steeped in mystery and rich with 
treasure, to which, we rightly 
judge, the “Open Sesame ” 
costs rather more than three 
shillings and sixpence. That 
fate is not likely to befall “‘ the 
Kilvert country,” since Kilvert 
is not to be numbered among 
the novelists ; we who love the 
district will be glad rather than 
sorry that this is so. 

Some years ago an anonym- 
ous correspondent of The Here- 


of Kilvert’s beloved borderland : 
‘‘ Away to the west, where broods, 
over glades of ancient oak, the 
twilight of forgotten things, the 
darkening chain of the Black 
Mountains looms, for the mo- 
ment, in consonance with my 
mood, under the purple of a 
cloud. The little world about this 
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Celtic fringe teems with the haunting memories of two pagan 
civilisations which lie shattered beneath the shadow of the Cross.” 
There, in that enchanting borderland, where Radnorshire, Brecon- 
shire and Herefordshire meet, Kilvert lived, loved (not once, nor 
twice, if he wrote truly !) and died some sixty years ago. ‘To-day, 
out of “ the twilight of forgotten things ”’ of those years comes his 
amazing Diary, bringing the past to life in an entirely lovely way. 

Could Kilvert have returned before the Great War he would 
have recognised his country-folk, for up to 1914 the changes in 
their manners and methods were comparatively small. He would 
not have received the former deference, sometimes obsequious 
and unreal but generally sincere, paid to the “‘ bettermost people ”’ 
of his day ; there would have been few if any curtseys, and no 
reverent standing aside as in the days when the chariot from 
Wyecliff or Whitney Court “‘ thundered ”’ along the Clyro road ; 
but he would have found and would find to-day respect and a 
friendly welcome from the descendants of his border folk. In 
passing, his accuracy was such that he would to-day see his silver 


LOOKING UP THE WYE FROM WHITNEY TO THE 


birches in the lane near the Great Caeau, but sixty years of wind and 
weather have been too much for his “ little lonely tree among the 
fern,”’ the storm-blown hawthorn on the crest of the Little Mountain. 

He writes much of “ pleasant, kindly Whitney Rectory,”’ 
and of the large and large-hearted and gracious Dew family. A 
signed photograph of old Rector Henry Dew stands before me 
as I write: a finely chiselled, strikingly aristocratic face. What 
could Kilvert have written of John Turner, the old Whitney 
parish clerk, whose remark on seeing the dead body of his Rector 
was ‘“‘A beautiful corpse ; as sweet asa nut!” ? One of the good 
old Rector’s several daughters, Miss Jane, who figures in the 
Diary, was the essence of grace and charm, with a passionate love 
of wild flowers coupled with encyclopedic knowledge of their 
names and haunts. ‘“‘ Here comes Miss Jane with a handful o’ 
weeds !’’ was the common announcement of her approach. 
“© Dear Mr. Kilvert,”’ she once said to me, ‘‘ he wrote a wonderful 
diary, and we hoped it might one day be published,” then, with 
a sigh, “‘ goodness only knows what has happened to it by this 
time.”’ I remember showing her a copy of The Occult Review 
for September, 1921, which contained an article on “ Radnorshire 
Legends and Superstitions,’ compiled from Kilvert’s writings by 
his niece, Essex Smith, and how full of joy she was to find the 
manuscript was still in existence. Dear Miss Jane !—always late 
for everything, hurrying along “ full o’ blows an’ far behind,” 
with the tail of her skirt in one fist and her handful of weeds in 
the other ; how she would have loved every page of the Diary. 
Never embittered by the changes of time and fortune, she was 
a lady to the end. I owe much to Miss Jane. 

Miss Elizabeth Snead, in turn nurse and housekeeper to the 
Dew family, who died only last year at the age of one hundred, 
spoke many times to me of “‘ dear Mr. Kilvert—a very nice gentle- 
man.” What could Kilvert have written of Elizabeth Snead and 
her sister Harriet, “‘ Betsy and Harriet’ as they were generally 
known? Betsy quiet and refined, first, second and last the 
faithful servant who knew her place and kept it with as much 
dignity as those she served; Harriet, bustling and practical, 
fairly abreast of the times and not afraid to say what she thought 
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of old families! Living long years in quiet retirement, seeing 
the children she nursed so faithfully pass away one by one, Eliza- 
beth Snead’s calm dignity grew greater as time passed. ‘ That 
’un,”’ as Harriet often disrespectfully termed her sister, ‘‘ that ’un 
lived so long with ’em that’s she’s grown like ’em!’”’ Harriet’s 
high-pitched voice will never fade from memory. ‘‘ Come in, 
lad ; I have eat summat ; every particle and vestige o’ my bit o’ 
bowels is aching.’’ In fairness it must be said that Harriet knew 
two languages ; being favoured, I was privileged to hear much 
of her native tongue. ‘There is no reason to doubt Elizabeth 
Snead’s assertion that she saw Wordsworth in her early years, 
when he visited the Stow House, Whitney. What tales she could 
tell of the departed glories of Whitney Court, the old mansion 
of the Dews on the banks of the Wye; of the stately carriages 
rolling along the main road, followed by what Harriet would 
describe as ‘‘ two Damnation dogs’! The breed of a dog was 
never Harriet’s strong point; in her last years she deplored, in 
picturesque language, the modern liking for ‘‘ them nasty wolfy 
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Ulcerations !”’ Tlow Betsy and Harriet lived ; what they could 
remember ; what they said and what they did would require 
another lengthy diary and the pen of a Kilvert. God rest their 
two good souls ! 

Kilvert writes vividly of the felling of trees in Cwm dingle. 
Once again, what could he have written of the devastation of his 
beloved countryside in the years 1915-18, when a large com- 
munity of Finns, mainly the crews of vessels sunk in the 
North Sea, were encamped at Whitney, and laid waste the glorious 
woods of the district, including some of the timbered Clyro 
dingles ? It is a strange memory, that Finnish camp in the Welsh 
borderland, complete with Finnish bath-hut, in which the men 
were well steamed by means of water thrown on heated stones. 
The bath over, it was not unusual to see burly Finns restoring circu- 
lation by running round the meadow as God made them! He 
had made them very well, and one is sure the robust Kilvert, 
who could sit in icy water for his morning bath and once bathed 
in the raw at Weston-super-Mare, would have been delighted 
rather than shocked. In Whitney Wood and Rhydspence Dingle, 
now green again with twenty years’ growth, a wanderer may 
perhaps find the runners of a sledge used by the Finns for dragging 
timber through mud and snow. Once again, the musings of a 
Kilvert would be a joy. 

‘** Pleasant, kindly, Whitney Rectory’ has for me another 
memory: that of watching a tall, slim, attractive youth who 
played various gramophone records for my doubtful benefit. 
The youth was to be known in later years as “ Peter Warlock,” 
friend and disciple of Delius and friend of D. H. Lawrence. 
The Dew family were no longer at the Rectory, but it retained 
the pleasing kindliness of which Kilvert wrote, standing out in 
bitter contrast in one’s mind against the tragic end of that delight- 
ful and brilliant boy. To bring Kilvert’s Diary up to date lies 
outside my capability and purpose, but one whose love for “‘ the 
Kilvert country” is as great as that of the diarist would quite 
humbly say ‘‘ Thank you ”’ to his spirit, not forgetting the debt to Mr. 
William Plomer for his share in giving us such fascinating records 
of the days of old and the years that are past. T. K. M. 
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1.—LOOKING UP THE WIDE MARKET PLACE OF FARNHAM TO THE CASTLE 


FARNHAM CASTLE, SURREY—II 


Bishop Morley’s repairs effected after the Civil War gave to the Castle the fine Charles II 

woodwork in the chapel and hall. The alterations of 1931-33, in the course of which the 

eastern buildings of the courtyard were remodelled for the Bishop of Guildjord’s house, 7vere 
carried out under the direction of the late*Sir Walter, Tapper 


HEN the new dio- 

cese of Guildford 

was carved out of 

Winchester, the 

future of Farnham 
Castle presented a_ difficult 
problem. It was much too 
large for the comparatively 
modest house that was needed 
as the Bishop’s residence, while, 
on the other hand, to abandon 
a building so full of historical 
and architectural interest would 
have been to break a tradition 
of centuries and to leave its 
fate to be decided perhaps by 
the chances of a sale. Thanks 
to the generous response ac- 
corded to the appeal made in 
1930 enough money was raised 
to keep the Castle for the use 
of the new see and to put it in 
thorough repair. The buildings 
have been split up into three 
portions. ‘The keep on the 
mound has been taken over by 
the Office of Works and is now 
in their care; of the buildings 
in the courtyard those east of 
the hall have been adapted for 
the Bishop’s House, while the 
hall and those west of it are 
used for a Retreat House and 
other diocesan purposes. 

The most obvious change 
that strikes the visitor who knew 
the Castle in the old days is 
the disappearance of all but 
two of the great cedars on the 
terrace. The felling of these 
giants seemed a sorrowful busi- 
ness at the time, but at least the 
southward-facing rooms of the 
Castle, long darkened by the 
great canopies, have gained 
much in light and cheerfulness 
as a result. Also it is now 
possible to see unobscured the 
: front of the Castle and Fox’s 
“Country Life”? massive tower as you walk up 
2.—LOOKING THROUGH THE GATEHOUSE TO THE TERRACE Farnham’s broad market place 
The carved woodwork flanking the entrance is of Bishop Morley’s time (Fig. 1), whose Georgian houses 
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lie so snugly below it, and seem still to dream of those leisurely 
days when the bishops also thought most of their comfort and 
sashed the windows of their palace, so that at a first glance 
town and Castle seem to belong to the same age. Climbing 
the steps up from the roadway, one comes first to the gate-house 
(Fig. 8), placed near the south-west angle of the outer ring wall. 
But the Bishop’s House is now approached by going straight on 
into the stable court and through an entrance way on the west 
side of the courtyard, and so across to the south-east corner 
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4.—THE CARVED DOORS OF THE 


by the hall. The gatehouse, in spite of its stuccoed walls and 
hipped roofs, is a thirteenth century building still preserving a 
lancet window in the southern of its twin towers. It was origin- 
ally defended by a moat and drawbridge. Mr. Robo, in his 
“Medieval Farnham,” refers to entries in the Rolls showing 
that the bridge was several times re-built—in 1218 (after the 
occupation by the French forces of the Dauphin), in 1288, 
when a massive stone pier was built for it to rest on, and again 
in 1353, when John Potte, carpenter, re-made it at a contract 
price of £12. On either side of the entrance is carved wood- 
work of Bishop Morley’s time (Fig. 2), similar to what he intro- 
duced into the hall and chapel. The inner side was faced in 
red brick by Bishop Sumner, with the idea of making it harmonise 
with Fox’s tower. 
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Last week an account was given of the early development 
of the Castle, including the hall, and the old chapel and kitchen 
west of it. The Bishop’s quarters seem always to have lain 
east of the hall, so that the present Bishop’s House is in the 
traditional position in relation to the other buildings. So many 
changes have taken place in this part that it is difficult to follow 
them in detail. The Bishop’s camera or “ lord’s chamber,” as 
the Rolls describe it, is clearly identifiable, however. It is the 
present drawing-room in the upper portion of the two storey 
building that lies north-east of 
the hall and which touches it 
at the angle, where there re- 
mains the lower portion of the 
Norman spiral staircase by 
which it was reached. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
tury Rolls contain many refer- 
ences to the renewal of the 
stout iron bars that secured the 
windows of the chamber. It 
had a chimney at a very early 
date, for a new one was made 
in 1223 at a cost of £7 14s. 8d. 
In 1339 the blind Bishop, Adam 
de Orleton, had doors made in 
the east wall to open “ towards 
the fields,” with two bridges 
to cross the ditch below its 
east wall. There was com- 
munication between the Bishop’s 
chamber and the gate-house of 
the keep under the protection 
of the eastern curtain wall, but 
the north side of the Bishop’s 
chamber is now masked by the 
Bishop’s chapel containing 
Morley’s fine woodwork. This 
was built over what used to be 
called the “ dongeons,”’ a part 
of the Castle presenting a queer 
jumble of walls and arches and 
a series of problems too intricate 
to try to unravel here. In the 
south wall of the Bishop’s 
chamber there is still visible a 
blocked two-light window of 
fourteenth-century date. The 
western part of the room below 
it is now the dining-room of 
the Bishop’s House. 

The old chapel, as we saw 
last week, was—at any rate up 
to 1327—in the Norman build- 
ing (north-west of the hall) 
which is now the Retreat House 
chapel. The Bishop from the 
first probably had an oratory 
attached to his chamber; in 
1338 he already possessed a 
small chapel “ near the hall,” 
and in that year Orleton had 
a little room made “ between 
the lord’s chamber and the 
lord’s chapel.” Just before the 
Black Death, however, in 1347- 
48, large sums were spent in 
making what is henceforth 
called the magna capella, pro- 
bably by enlarging the small 
private chapel of the Bishop. 
HAPEL The “ great chapel ” lay in the 

east wing of the Castle, 
and probably east of the hall on the south front, where 
the Bishop’s study and the sitting-room adjoining it now 
are. The master mason was Robert Goseden, the same 
man who between 1340 and 1342 had contracted with Robert 
'e Hore to re-build the external walls of the Castle, and 
who in 1343 had re-built the two fireplaces in the kitchen. 
The Plague interrupted the work, which was resumed in 1353, 
when plasterers came down from London to plaster the walls 
and a timber belfry was added. The belfry, the work of Richard 
Kene, master carpenter, was blown down in the great storm of 
1361 and had to be re-built. It was in this chapel that Wykeham 
held his Farnham ordinations. Mr. Huband has found further 
allusions to it in the Roll of 1411, from which it appears that 
it was 68ft. in length. ‘“ Stulps,” or wooden posts, were bought 
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5.—THE STAIRCASE AND GALLERY 














for it, which Mr. Huband identifies with the timber posts that 
still support the floor of the Bishop’s study and the sitting-room 
beyond. In the space formed by the east end of the hall, the 
south side of the Bishop’s chamber, the north wall of the great 
chapel and the curtain wall to the east, lay a little courtyard 
which has gradually been encroached upon, first by timber 
“ pentices ”’ providing passages between the buildings, and 
since 1660 by the staircase hall formed by Bishop Morley 
(Fig. 5). 

In the five centuries between the times of Morley and Henry 
de Blois the Castle 
had_ witnessed 
many eventful 
episodes. In 1216 
it was occupied 
for nearly a year 
by the French 
forces of Louis, 
the Dauphin ; but 
the tradition that 
the Castle was 
destroyed when 
William Marshall 
captured it from 
them is disproved 


a te | 
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usually on their way between London and Winchester—King 
John repeatedly, Henry III, Edward I, Edward III, Henry VI. 
Prince Arthur, Henry VII’s eldest son, was nursed at the Castle 
for a time in 1487; Henry VIII visited it in 1516 and again 
in 1531 and 1535. Bishop Bilson entertained both Queen 
Elizabeth and James I at his palace, and James took such a fancy 
to the place that he leased it in order to enjoy the hunting in 
the park. After Bilson’s death the King was entertained at 
great expense by Lancelot Andrewes. On the outbreak of the 
Civil War the poet George Wither was appointed Commander of 
Farnham Castle 
by Parliament, 
but in his absence 
it was garrisoned 
for the King by 
Sir John Denham 

another poet. 
Sir William 
Waller, however, 
had no difficulty 
in forcing the 
Royalists to sur- 
render. On De- 
cember Ist, 1642, 
he attacked the 


by the Rolls, Castle and blew in 
which, as Mr. the gate with a 
Robo has pointed petard. A few 
out, only record weeks later he 


minor repairs 
during the ensu- 


gave orders for it 
to be blown up; 


ing years. The the south-east 
warrior Bishop, wall of the keep 
Pierre des Roches, was mined, and 
King John’s the defences were 


staunch partisan, 
died at Farnham 
in 1238; so, too, 





dismantled. In 
1648 the Castle 
and manor were 





did the blind sold by the Com- 
Bishop Orleton —_ ; missioners. They 
in 1345. Kings - — pears _— : ——— were __ restored, 
frequently stayed Copyright 6.—THE HALL IN BISHOP TALBOT’S TIME “ Country Life” however, in 1660 
in the Castle, The opening from the gallery has now been filled in to Bishop Duppa, 
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who found the buildings in a ruinous 
condition. Their renovation was begun 
by him and completed by Bishop Morley, 
who succeeded him in 1662. 

There is no record of the architect 
whom Morley employed. Mr. Avray 
Tipping suggested that he consulted 
his relative, Sir John Denham, then 
Surveyor of Works, and that Denham 
made use of the assistance of his deputy, 
John Webb. He also pointed out the 
similarity of the woodwork to what is 
found in such houses as Forde Abbey 
and Thorpe Hall, where, however, 
Webb’s presence is equally conjectural. 
Morley transformed the hall, outwardly 
by casing the north wall in brick and 
piercing it with large windows, internally 
by inserting a flat ceiling, forming a 
screen wall at the west end, and intro- 
ducing the carved chimneypiece and 
door-case seen in Fig. 5. The fireplace 
is in the internal wall that marks the 
line of the south row of pillars of the 
Norman aisled hall. Between it and 
the external wall are passages on two 
levels. Along the north wall there was 
a kind of clerestory passage at the 
level of the upper row of windows, and the east wall was 
pierced to provide a gallery reached by the staircase, which 
was formed to give a more stately ascent to the apartments 
in the east wing. Our illustration (Fig. 6) shows the hall in 
the old days, but only one change of importance has been 
made: the opening from the gallery has been filled in. The 
chimneypiece is carved with the arms of Winchester and 
Winchester impaling Morley, each shield being surmounted 
by a mitre and encircled by the Garter in allusion to the tra- 
ditional office of the Bishop of Winchester as Prelate of the 
Order. ‘The whole of the frieze and cornice is hewn and carved 
out of one huge baulk of oak. Between carved swags, character- 
istic of the classic ornament introduced by Inigo Jones, is the 
inscription: ‘“‘A dieu foy, aux amis foyer.” 

Morley lived up to the motto. While living very simply 
himself, he entertained handsomely. Charles II paid such 
frequent visits that the Bishop is said to have asked on one 
occasion whether the King intended to make his house an inn. 
A more welcome visitor was his friend, Izaak Walton, who was 
often his guest. The fifth edition of “‘ The Compleat Angler ” 
is dated from Farnham. Another inmate of the Castle in 
Morley’s time was the saintly Ken, afterwards Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. He was Morley’s chaplain, and was related to 
Walton, who had married as his second wife Ken’s half-sister, 
Anne. Morley lived austerely, rising at five all the year round, 
doing without a fire in winter, and taking only one meal a day. 
There is a tradition that he slept in a little room in the lower 
part of Fox’s tower, and there he is said to have died. 

According to Anthony Wood, Morley spent £8,000 in 
repairing the Castle “‘ before the year 1672.” Above a carved 
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8.—THE GATE-HOUSE IN THE OUTER RING 


Though stuccoed and much altered it is of medieval construction 
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THE BISHOP’S CHAPEL 
ON THE RIGHT 

stone shield on the north wall of the hall is the date 1673, probably 
marking the year when the restoration was completed. Morley’s 
staircase (Fig. 5), a solid piece of work with stubby balusters 
and stout newel posts, gives access both to the rooms at the east 
end of the south front and to the drawing-room and Bishop’s 
chapel, north-east of the hall. It was the old Bishop’s chamber 
that Morley fitted up as a chapel, but some time in the eighteenth 
century his woodwork was taken out of it and placed in a new 
building erected immediately to the north (Fig. 7). If it lacks the 
delicacy and naturalism of Gibbons, the carving, with its drops, 
swags, cherubs’ heads and crossed palm sprays, is fine and 
characteristic work of its time, doubtless by one of the many 
London carvers whose names are now known since the publica- 
tion by the Wren Society of the accounts for the City churches. 
The most interesting features are the pierced panels in the doors 
of the oak screen (Fig. 4). The winged cherubs’ heads and 
“men in the sun ”’ are carved on both sides. ‘The east window 
was given by Bishop Talbot, and the cross and candlesticks by 
Archbishop Davidson. A new floor, of oak and pearwood, 
was laid down in Bishop Greig’s time. 

Morley lived to the great age of eighty-seven. His successor, 
Peter Mews, can have needed to do little to the Castle, but 
either he or Trelawney built the charming block of stables lying 
west of the courtyard. ‘To the time of Bishop Thomas (1761-81) 
belongs the neat Adam-looking decoration of the long library 
at the top of the south front. Brownlow North spent £6,000 
on the Castle during his long episcopate, and Bishop Sumner 
(1827-69) also effected repairs and alterations. Bishop 
Thorold’s commitments at the end of last century included the 
provision of a mile and a hundred yards of stair carpet and 
the making good of an acre and a fifth of 
roof—figures that show what a burden 
the upkeep of the Castle had become 
even before the last war. Nevertheless, 
it was shouldered by the late Bishop 
Woods, and then came the division of 
the diocese, severing Farnham from 
Winchester and raising in an acute form 
the problem which has found such a 
happy solution. 

The alterations effected between 
1931 and 1933 were all carried out 
under the direction of the late Sir Walter 
Tapper. The Bishop’s House has been 
made a reasonable size and its equipment 
brought up to date. The provision of 
an entrance to it raised a problem, but 
that was solved by piercing a doorway 
in the south-east corner of the court- 
yard, over which has been set a painted 
shield with the arms of the first Bishop 
of Guildford. Bishop Macmillan was 
appointed on Dr. Greig’s retirement in 
1934. One of his main preoccupations 
has been the furtherance of plans for the 
new Guildford Cathedral. Large sums 
have been raised, but the realisation of a 
project still in its early stages will have 
to wait until happier times. 

ARTHUR OSWALD. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


AN AMERICAN 


HEN books that come to me for review bring their 
own testimonials with them I always feel a little 
suspicious, a little on my guard, a little prejudiced— 
but, so far as the book and its author are concerned, 
in the wrong direction. I see on the jacket that 
the volume has just won a large money prize, in saan or dollars 
(probably dollars these days), in the ‘“‘ blurb” that a wealthy 
amateur who vaguely patronises letters thinks the world of it, 
and on the dust-jacket that it is the choice for this month or week 
or whatever it may be of such-and-such a paper. In my task 
of carrying out my editor’s wishes that I give an honest opinion 
upon the book I must close my eyes to all these dazzling testi- 
monials which say, by implication, that so-and-so who disburses 
hard cash to encourage serious writing, or so-and-so whose opinion 
carries weight with the serious literati, or so-and-so who has 
got himself accepted as a sort of final arbiter in matters of the 
pen—all these declare the book a masterpiece and don’t you dare 
to express a contrary opinion! But I have my duty to my editor, 
and, thank God ! also to myself, and so I shall say what I believe 
to be true. And I am quite certain that most of my brethren in 
this craft are like-minded with myself. And so in reading ‘‘ Land 
Below the Wind ”’ I am trying to forget all the success it had 
in advance of its reaching me. It is a pleasant, whimsical chronicle 
written by a light-hearted and also warm-hearted American woman, 
Agnes Keith, married to a Conservator of Forests and Director 
of Agriculture of North Borneo, and if it never reaches very great 
heights as literature it is always readable in the sense that it induces 
one to read on, and it presents a picture about equally divided 
between the personality of the author and the place in which for 
some years she has been living. She has some sly digs at our 
Empire builders and their mode of life ; at the odd conventions 
which are strictly observed in season and out and which, irksome 
though at times they may be, do their share in holding life to- 
gether ; at the penmen of passage, who are fully prepared to 
publish a treatise on any given country after spending the inside 
of a month in it. And all the digs are deserved. But far more 
important is the generous humanity that she drew upon in her 
efforts to get and understand the native point of view. Nowhere 
does this more clearly manifest itself than in her recounting of 
episodes concerning men and women in her employment and their 
personal problems, and there most vividly in her description of 
her frustrated efforts to save the life of a baby, dying from the 
effects of wrongful feeding ; this is a little story within a story, 
from some points of view trivial and even sordid, but in the telling, 
and more still in that effort and emotion is not told of, a vital 
key to the true nature of the writer. But she could be heroic 
at times, on her own account, as well as actively sympathetic, 
and nobody who has endured any or all of the diverse fevers 
which lie in wait for white men in southern latitudes will accuse 
her of over-writing in her account of her own afflictions. Yet it 
is the warmness of the book, or rather of the personality that it 
reveals which must attract as much as the vivid writing, the 
warmness and the ideal of fidelity to ideals, persons and under- 
takings, and there is no little wisdom in the brief analysis of the 
United States of to-day, living its hectic hours in a world of head- 
lines illuminated by the lights of Broadway ; indeed, one rather 
gathers that, as the saying goes, Broadway has got nothing on 
Borneo in the matter of civilisation or the reverse. Mrs. Keith 
was as startled by the one as_ by the other, and her final paragraph 
is a timely rebuke to all whose faith in human fidelities is waning. 
This book, a testament of good fellowship and good sense, which 
makes one rate Mr. Keith a highly fortunate man, is embellished 
with a number of jolly sketches in black and white which fit nimbly 
and appropriately into the text. 
Letters from Their Aunts, by C. C. Martindale. (Rich and Cowan, 
3s. 6d.) 
THE difference between the New Testament and fiction is that the 
writer of the latter dare not bring in a character suddenly without 
explaining him, or, having done so, let him drift out of the story without 
an appropriate exit line. The reader, or audience, expects to be told 
something about every character, or else the critical will say that the 
author is careless, does not know his job, that the story is not artistic. 
The Evangelists and the Epistolarians were under no such rigid disci- 
pline; they only had to report the truth. Consequently the books of 
the New Testament are full of shadowy personages, names casually 
mentioned by authors who knew them well and left maddeningly in 
the air. For instance: who was Demas, and what connection had he 
with Luke ? What happened to Lazarus after he was raised from the 
dead ? What was the trouble between Evodia and Syntykhe ? How 
did Simon of Cyrenia react to his one tragic contact with Christ ? 
Tradition has continued the stories of some of these early Christian 
“extras,” and now, in “ Letters from Their Aunts,” Father C. C. 
Martindale fills, imaginatively, some of the wider gaps. He takes 
these shadows and gives them life. He reconstructs the background 
for them by creating relations with whom they correspond, discussing 
the infant Church and its great builders from a purely personal angle. 
And what delightfully gossipy letters they are! The “ gossip” is of 
the period, but what makes each of the twelve episodes a scintillating 
gem is modern wit (real wit, as opposed to wisecracks), wide learning, 
and humanity. So natural are the letters, too, that it seems obvious 
that the Evodia-Syntykhe affair was nothing but social jealousy between 
the parvenu and the “‘ county ”’ family. And it seems perfectly natural 
for Lystrophila Lepida to refer to Paul and Barnabas on their first visit 


IN BORNEO—BY RONALD CARTON 


to Icomium, with their uncomfortable and uncompromising doctrines, 
as “‘two most dreadful men”; and for her nephew to address her as 
“Darling Aunt Leppie,” and to say that “ Imperial | Bank of Ephesus 
will always find him.” The “‘ bright young thing,” at the Court of 
Domitian, has her say—“ a too purple British slave called Beephi would 
you believe it has invented a perfectly liver-twisting instrument by 
making holes in stones that he blows through, we call them phonosaxica 
they sound too British .”? Simon the Cyrenian, it is 
clear now, could never forget the burden he had once taken up, and 
could never return to Jerusalem, for, as he said, there was only one 
road for him now, and his feet were always upon it. There is something 
here for all tastes, wit, humour, tender pathos, and tragedy. But | 
have written at length about this book, because it is more than just a 
clever game invented by a brilliant and incisive mind. It will amuse 
and entertain, but it can show the way to a more human understanding 
of the most significant period in history through the eyes and minds of 
its more humble actors. It shows that human wit is not inseparable 
from spiritual wisdom. It reveals, through all the doubts, preoccupa- 
tions and petty materialisms of human men and women, the triumph 
of the spirit of God. C.b. G.H. 
A Forgotten River, by Christopher Sandeman. (Oxford University 
Press, 12s 6d.) 
THIS is one of the best books of botanical travel that it has been my 
good fortune to read. It deals with an unknown—or, rather, forgotten— 
corner of the world. The author and his companion made a triangular 
journey, first by raft down the Huallaga River, one of the innumerable 
tributaries of the Amazon, from its source in the Peruvian Andes nearly to 
its junction with the main river; then back towards the west coast by 
one of the old trade routes over the high passes of the Cordilleras of 
northern Peru; and finally along the awful waste of the coastal plain 
back to Lima. The narrative is in the form of a diary, simply told and 
exceptionally well written. It is a pleasure to find an author who can 
blend botanical and general information with such skill. ‘The whole 
book is well balanced—a rare thing to find in the literature of botanical 
travel, where the author usually lets his botanical enthusiasm take 
control. Mr. Sandeman has the great advantage of being a fluent 
Spanish scholar, as is only natural with such a name and such associa- 
tions, with the result that his intercourse with the natives is natural 
and friendly, and his comments as sympathetic as possible. The good 
photographs taken by the author’s companion, Mr. O’Halloran, are 
not produced in a fashion worthy of such a great publishing house. 


Most of them are on too small a scale to make the —— sufficiently 
clear. S. ME CC. 


Jack and Jill, by Ernest Weekley. (John Murray, 5s.) 

THIS lively little book should be read not only by all prospective 
parents but also by all novelists and playwrights who have to steer the 
difficult course between naming all their characters John Smith and 
getting sued for libel for calling them Ahasuerus Shufflebottom or 
Paraphernalia Coathanger. Both parents and authors would do well 
to study the meanings of names before lightly christening their offspring 
Claude (lame), Hildegunde (war-worn) or even Juliet (downy-bearded). 
But ‘‘ Jack and Jill’? is no mere list of names and their meanings ; 
Professor W eekley traces the origin of English christian names, the date 
of their coming into favour, their fluctuations in popularity and the 
most famous bearers of them. Nothing in nomenclature is more 
curious than the recurring cycle of fashion in names; in seventy years 
or so they enjoy terrific popularity, become too common, move down 
the social scale, go out ot fashion even with the poorest, and suddenly 
become smart again. Twenty years from now should see us back to 
Emma and Edith, Arthur and Albert again; in forty years it will be 
Gladys and Doris, Norman and Percy ; meanwhile the Christopher 
and Martin, Caroline and Gillian of to- day will become vulgar 1n their 
turn. Perhaps the most amusing part of Professor Weekley’s book is his 
final chapter, ‘‘ Cruelty to Children,” which abounds in ‘such peculiar 
names as Iscariot, Sou’-wester and Vaccina and culminates ee the truly 
brutal seventeenth- -century Misericordia-Adulterina. A. i. B- 





Twenty-three Years, by Hilda Vivian Ingram. (Muller, 8s. 6d.) 
STAGE directions at the beginning of each chapter, and sprinkled 
about at intervals as well, give to ‘‘ Twenty-three Years ” the appearance, 
superficially, of a play. But Lady Ingram is perfectly right in calling 
it a novel in dialogue. There is action in the book, but it is subtly 
different from the action of a play; and her principal strength is not 
action but the portrayal and development of character. How this is 
done is the author’s secret; but done it is. If we are told (as we are) 
on the first page that a gentle girl is ‘‘ definitely neither spiritless nor 
lacking in character,” then we find throughout the book that the 
description fits the girl, and later the woman, really admirably. And 
so with other characters. The theme and manner of the book have 
a pleasant novelty. The girl just mentioned takes charge of her baby 
nephew, Timothy, when his father is killed at the front in 1915, and his 
mother dies of giving him birth and of having no wish to live. There- 
after, each chapter deals with one year in Timothy’s life, and with 
the people who help to shape it. At the same time it reminds those 
of us who are old enough of the way in which public events happened 
and affected us during those years between 1915 and 1938. It is all 
done simply, yet adroitly ; and in the course of it the old, the middle- 
aged, the adolescent and the children come to life. The statue, however, 
in front of St. Paul’s Cathedral represents not Queen Victoria, but 
Queen Anne. V. H. F. 
Before Lunch, by Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamilton, 7s. 6d.) 
WHAT a pleasure it is to find a new book of Miss Thirkell’s waiting 
for us, and particularly when, as in this volume, glimpses of some of th 
people whom we have met in her pages before are caught as we follow 
the fortunes of her principal characters. This new book is not, perhaps, 
quite so funny as some of her previous ones have been, and she is running 
just the slightest risk of forcing a manner not quite natural and even 
a trifle pontifical; but only the importance of keeping Miss Thirkel 











always at her best would lead me to breathe even that much adverse 
criticism of a book full of real men and women and the most excellent 
sketches of social life in the country. Did I say she was less funny than 
usual? In Mr. Middleton the architect she has drawn a full-length 
portrait of an egoist worthy to rank with her best. He has a glorious 
habit of talking like those of us who 
“| . . Shake off the dust of the towns, 

Gird up our loins and walk the downs. 

Mr. Middleton and his doggie Flora will delight thousands. Ss. 


Red Centaur, by Marjory Mack. (Faber, 7s. 6d.) 

THIS novel has many recommendations ; for instance, in these uncom- 
fortable times the descriptions of a summer holiday in Brittany at the 
beginning of the century, and not holidaying in our hasty tour-ridden 
sense but the holiday of families like Laurel’ s, who have a house on the 
coast and come there every year. Then there is the delightful French 
aristocrat who has a small castle near, fount of all romance in aurel’s 
childish eyes, and takes a violent fancy to Laurel’s father, ‘‘ mon cher 
M. Mud.” ‘Two English governesses, a lovely French girl, daughter 
of the castle, a little older than Laurel, her marriage and her romance, 
the people of the village—all these are seen through a child’s eyes, 
and all, with their lovely detail, give the impression of being remembered 
rather than created. The description of boar-hunting when Laurel 
and her father and mother visit their friends at their principal seat 
will be another recommendation to a great many people. Finally, it 
is a quiet, sunshiny book, flecked with sadness and laughter, in which 
nothing much happens, perhaps, and yet the reader forms with many 
of the characters links that turning the last page does not avail to break. 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE YEAR’S END 


LL those, and I hope they are many, who are fond of 
“Tom Brown’s Schooldays” will remember the 
scene in which the three Rugby boys, Tom and Martin 
and Arthur, sit down to tackle the next day’s “ Vulgus,” 

an exercise consisting of a certain number of Latin verses on 
a given subject. The virtuous and scholarly little prig of an 
Arthur does them, of course, out of his own head and without 
even the “ Gradus ad Parnassum,” whereas Tom produces a 
number of “ vulgus books,” inherited from those who have 
gone before. From these he selects here an ending and there 
a beginning until, by the aid of these various tags, he has produced 
the minimum of lines required. To them he adds as make- 
weight two more of a generally moralising tone, which he has 
often used before, beginning “ O genus humanum,” and then 
is his task accomplished. I confess that when I sit down to 
write an article for the last Saturday of the year I feel tempted 
to imitate Tom’s method. I have done it so often before, and 
little odds and ends of old articles would come in very handy. 
In such of them as | possess there are at least three regular 
features : after briefly recapitulating the events of the past year 
I have nearly always talked about the making of good resolutions, 
and I have ended by saying gloatingly that in the early days of 
the New Year, when other people have gone back to work, I 
shall be playing a little seaside golf at Aberdovey. 

Well, let me get that feature disposed of. I am going to 
Aberdovey and I am dreadfully looking forward to it. Whether 
I shall play much golf is another question. Only the other day 
1 counted up—it was all too easy—how many rounds I had played 
this year. The whole sum, the “ dem’d total,” was but seven- 
teen, and of those a good number were over fewer than eighteen 
holes. I can hit the ball reasonably well, but the walking after 
it with a tiresome leg is rather too exhausting. However, I 
am going to try, and at any rate it will be pleasant to have that 
soft turf once more under my feet and see the bents blowing on 
the sandhills. Owing to petrol economies there will be no road 
journey this time and I shall grow a little rusty over all the 
names of the villages and the inn signs in that 230 miles ;_ but 
there will still be the joy of the train, the last panting, puffing 
progress to Talerddig and the last rush down towards the 
estuary from the top of the hill. Oh yes, I am counting the 
days to it as greedily as ever, and my best New Year’s wish to 
any reader is that he too may have something just as agreeable 
ty look forward to. 

As to events, I have not much heart to write about them 
They seem either to belong to so dim a past or so dubious and 
distant a future. It is positive ages since Mr. Kyle and Mr. Tony 
Duncan fought out that jolliest of finals at Hoylake or since 
Burton just saved the Open Championship Cup from going to 
America by that most sterling finish at St. Andrews. I shall 
never forget the cry of agony that came from the normally 
phlegmatic Mr. Gordon Simpson when, mistaking the position 
of the hole, he thought Burton had hit his last putt too hard ; 
nor his sob of relief when the ball fell in for a superfluous but 

magnificent three. Since then there has been no St. Andrews 
medal, no News of the World, no Worplesdon Mixed Foursomes, 
and no Ryder Cup to thrill us by cable. Moreover, there will 
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Sixty Days To Live, by Dennis Wheatley. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 
THIS is another story of our old friend the comet, due to strike the 
earth in three months’ time and blow up, flood, burn, destroy and 
generally incommode a number of more or less inoffensive nations. 
Mr. Wells’ comet was a peace-bringer; Mr. R. C. Sheriff’s proved to 
be made of radium and platinum and was consequently anything but 
a peace-bringer to covetous nations; Mr. Wheatley’s is still more 
drastic, and, not content with flooding the world, knocks it clean off 
its axis and turns England into an arctic region. Mr. Wheatley excels 
at representing scenes of panic and loot, and his picture of London gone 
mad under the imminent threat of the comet contrasts very curiously 
with the real calm now existing under a threat scarcely less deadly. 
The seven sole survivors, dancing to gramophone records in their 
circular ark, are not precisely the types one would have chosen to carry 
on the human race ; but their adventures are exciting and well portrayed, 
especially their camp in Selfridge’s with the dead and frozen wastes 
of London around them, and my only complaint is that Mr. Wheatley 
stops short just when his story begins to be most interesting—when the 
survivors begin their new life in the wide and empty world. <A. C.H. 
A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

Tue TRUE CHESTERFIELD, by Dr. Williard Connely (Cassell, 15s.) ; 
INSIDE GERMANY, by Oswald Garrison Villard (Constable, 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d.) ; REFUGE IN THE ANDES, by Rudolf Messel (John Lane, 1os. 6d.) ; 
LiFe, LAUGHTER AND Brass Hats, by J. A. Booth (Werner Laurie, 
21s.) ; THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN WAR TIME, by Chiang Yee (Country 
Life, 7s. 6d).; Fiction : VERDUN (Vols. xv and xvi of “‘ Men of Good 
Will’), by Jules Romain (Peter Davies, 10s. 6d.); ANYTHING MIGHT 
Happen, by Myfanwy Pryce (John Lane, 7s. 6d.). 


be no President’s Putter at Rye in January, and, unless some 
unbelievable miracle occurs, no Halford Hewitt Cup at Deal in 
March, and these are to me personally the two saddest losses 
of all. To say this does not imply a lack of sense of proportion. 
None of these things matters at all by comparison with the 
least event in the war, and that is so obvious that it is hardly 
worth saying. One can only talk about golf at all subject to 
that implied understanding. 

Now for the matter of good resolutions—not, I mean, on 
points of morality, but on those of golfing technique, such as 
we make at this time of year in happier circumstances. It 
strikes me that this New Year’s Day, far from being inappropriate 
to them, affords, for those who can play golf and cannot do 
something more useful, rather a good chance. One of the 
difficulties of good resolutions, in my experience, is this: we 
make them, and for a day or two they seem very good indeed 
in practice ; then comes a game in which the new plan does 
not act quite so well, and we incontinently abandon it and make 
another set of resolutions. Now the man who desires to groove 
himself in some new method ought not to interrupt his toil 
by too many distracting rounds. He ought to plod steadily 
on with his practice until whatever it may be that he is trying 
to incorporate into his game has become natural and customary 
and not easily to be disturbed. In these times there is less 
temptation than usual to play a round ; but it is well to have 
exercise, and practising is good exercise. I am too old and 
lame to learn much now, and I have not played a round since 
the war began. On the other hand, I have played far more 
pitches up and down my lawn than ever before in my life for 
exercise sake, and parts of this lawn look rather ruinous in point 
of divot marks. Nevertheless, with absurd and inextinguishable 
youthfulness I think I have learnt one or two things about 
pitching (to be sure, they will be of no use to me) which I did 
not so clearly apprehend before. I am sure that these regular 
little bits of practice, not directed to any particular round in 
the near future but to general improvement, are very useful 
and, for anybody who has the heart and patience for them, 
very far from unpleasant. 

And now, to end with, there is one event to which we can 
look forward, because it will be such good fun and help such a 
good cause. On Sunday, January 14th, a fortnight from 
to-morrow, Braid and Taylor with a rubber-cored ball are 
going to play a proper foursome (none of your four-ball matches !) 
against Cotton and Compston. The match is to be played at 
Mid Surrey, for the benefit of the Red Cross, and there will, 
I trust, be a really big crowd, for this ought to be more interesting 
than a hundred exhibitions. I was at Mid Surrey not long ago, 
when there was some talk about which side would win. My 
friends there are naturally patriotic on Taylor’s behalf: they 
say that he and Braid will win in a canter. I am not sure about 
the canter, but certainly my modest half-crown will be on the 
old gentlemen, not on sentimental but on strictly practical 
grounds. J. H. himself was not to be drawn far into the deep 
waters of prophecy, but I think he is decidedly hopeful. This 
match ought to be a cheerful beginning to a year for which we 
all so fervently pray a cheerful ending. 
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THE GRANGE, ALRESFORD, HAMPSHIRE, 1809 


OR a mathematical Don to become an architect of dis- 
tinction was not altogether remarkable at a time when 
scholarship was rated high among the qualities looked 
for in members of the profession. 

Wilkins, who possessed that quality in its widest 
and fullest sense, won respect for it in his own lifetime ; but now, 
a century from his death, his name is brought from obscurity 
only to be mentioned with a marked lack of enthusiasm as the 
architect of the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. He then 
returns to his dark corner in semi-disgrace because of an unfortu- 
nate set of circumstances which helped make his last and most 
prominent building one of the least successful. But to look 
through his career is to discover the genuine refinement and 
purity of his best work in the Greek taste. He won a travelling 
scholarship while he was at Caius, enabling him to travel for two 
or three years in Italy, Greece and the Islands, where he collected 
material for his “‘Antiquities of Magna Grecia,” published in 
1806. Returning in 1803, full of enthusiasm for what he had 
seen, at the age of twenty-six he managed to secure the com- 
mission to design Downing College, Cambridge. The poetic 
quality of this work, his first essay in architecture, transcends 
any suggestion of immaturity. Had Downing been completed 
according to his plans, it would have been one of the finest monu- 
ments of the Greek Revival. 

There followed in 1806 the East India College, now Hailey- 
bury College, near Hertford. It has the same spaciousness 
and simplicity as Downing in the huge court, but there is 
more sophistication in the design of the long south front. The 
subtlety of his arrangement of pilasters, and of the Ionic 
elements in his facade, are a foretaste of what is now usually 
regarded as his best work, University College, Gower Street. 

Among the private houses 
of these early years, The Grange, 
Hants, is the most unreservedly 
Greek. Its immense Doric port- 
ico is animitation of the Theseion, 
and the side projections were 
adapted from the Choragic 
Monument of Thrassylus. 

Though it probably sur- 
prised nobody at the time, an 
unexpected twist to his career 
occurs in 1814, when this ardent 
classical scholar suddenly begins 
working in the Gothic style. 
At that time most people had 
open minds on the question of 
the desirability of Gothic in 
preference to classic or vice 
versa, so there is really nothing 
remarkable about his practising 
in the Gothic style unless it was 
the facility with which he de- 
signed both in Gothic and 
classic, turning his hand from 
one to the other throughout the 
eighteen-twenties. 

Dalmeny, the Earl of Rose- 
bery’s house on the Firth of 
Forth, was the first Gothic 
design to be executed. To 
equip himself for the new style, 
Wilkins made a careful study 
of a number of Tudor houses 
in Norfolk, his home county. 
The East Barsham Manor House, 
near Fakenham, which had been 
measured by his friend J. A. 
Repton, supplied a good deal of 
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THE PORTICO, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 1826 


material. So did Great Snoring Rectory and Thorpland Hall. 
Other Gothic houses followed Dalmeny—Tregothnan, Cornwall, 
for Viscount Falmouth, and Dunmore Park for the Earl of 
Dunmore—as well as extensive college building in Cambridge. 

Throughout, this work, Gothic and classic alike, is a continu- 
ous if occasionally faltering stream of picturesque design. Wilkins’ 
father, a builder-architect of Norwich and Cambridge, had been 
a friend of Humphry Repton’s and had taken into apprenticeship 
Humphry’s deaf and retiring son John. There is something 
quite Reptonian about the irregularity and the pinnacled silhouette 
of Dalmeny, Tregothnan and other Gothic work. It was his 
Gothic practice, culminating in the buildings and screen of King’s 
College, Cambridge, which brought success and full membership 
of the Royal Academy to Wilkins, the Neo-Greek. 

Nevertheless, his last years were occupied with a return to 
classicism. ‘The University of London, later University College, 
was designed in 1826. ‘This, his most widely admired building, 
is usually attributed jointly to Wilkins and P. J. Gandy-Deering, 
but there appears to be no evidence that the latter did more than 
superintend the actual building operations. It would be difficult to 
find an equal in monumental qualities for the magnificent portico, 
which was intended as a grand entrance to a Great Hall beyond. 

The National Gallery was projected towards the close of 
his life. Its story is one of petty restrictions and conditions, of 
painfully acrimonious controversies, of ridicule, abuse and jealousy. 
As a result, the building does not do justice either to its fine site or 
to the career which it brought to a saddened close. ‘Though he 
succeeded Soane as Professor of Architecture in 1837, ill health 
prevented him delivering any lectures, and he died two years 
later in Cambridge. 

Among his friends at the Academy and the Society of 
Dilettanti he was known as an 
authority on paintings and was 
himself a keen collector. His 
own draughtsmanship is_ best 
seen in two monochrome draw- 
ings of Downing and Haileybury. 
Some originals of the very 
interesting sketches made during 
the grand tour of 1801-03 may 
be seen in the R.I.B.A. library. 

Inheriting from his father 
a deep interest in the theatre, 
Wilkins designed and owned the 
Theatre Royal at Norwich and 
others in the East Anglian 
circuit. They were far from a 
profitable venture, and he seems 
to have run them almost as a 
hobby. At the peak of his career 
he was known in Norwich for 
. his lavish entertainment at the 

, Theatre Royal, and in London 
the most notable figures of the 
Georgian sunset were his guests 
at the house in Weymouth 
Street. In Cambridge, too, he 

‘ spire delighted to entertain his Uni- 

wi versity friends in his own box 

ae at the little theatre on the 

en eae 7 Newmarket road which exists 
to-day as the “ Festival.” 

Such was the man whom 
James Elmes, severest of critics, 
admitted to be ‘‘ the best edu- 
cated classic that has honoured 
the profession of architecture 
since Sir Christopher Wren.” 

GaVIN WALKLEY. 
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FARMING NOTES 


MILK COSTS—MACHINE MILKING—-THRESHING ARREARS—RAT TAILS 


AIRY farmers have been pressing strongly their claims 

for increased returns to cover the extra costs they now 

have to incur. Cattle cake has risen slightly in price 

and will probably rise further. Wages have gone up 

and, indeed, almost all the items in the milk producers’ 
costs of production have been rising since the war started. Yet 
milk prices have been pegged at the pre-war level. Milk is, in 
fact, one of the few commodities which have not risen in price. 
The Government have been determined that it should not. Now, 
instead of allowing dairy farmers to obtain an extra selling price 
for their milk, the Ministiy of Food have agreed to give a temporary 
subsidy on milk sales. Starting from January 1st the subsidy 
will be 3d. per gallon until the end of February and 24d. for the 
month of March. ‘This is an addition to the pool price and does 
not relate merely to liquid milk sales. "The Milk Marketing Board 
were asking for a rise of 4d. per gallon in the price paid for liquid 
milk, which would have meant an extra 1d. a quart on the 
price paid by consumers. What milk producers have got is 
something rather better. Even in mid-winter not all the milk 
produced goes into liquid consumption, and 3d. a gallon on 
the pool price is better than 4d. per gallon on the liquid milk 
price. 

Although subsidies are undesirable from many points of view, 
the Government’s decision on this matter of milk prices is a sound 
one. In war-time, when nerves are apt to be frayed, it is even 
more necessary than in peace-time that people should be able to 
afford to buy ample supplies of fresh milk. ‘To many families 
7d. a quart is a high enough price and limits the amount of milk 
which they can buy. ‘To raise the price to 8d. would be bad policy 
at the present time, quite apart from the general desire to keep 
food prices and the cost of living at a reasonable level. If the 
retail milk price had been raised to 8d. that would have given 
another fillip to the spiral of rising food prices which everyone 
wants to keep in check. 

The cost of producing a gallon of milk is wrapped in mystery. 
No one can give a figure that applies fairly to all parts of the 
country and to every herd. Conditions vary so much that it 
may cost one farmer rod. a gallon and another farmer 1s. 2d. a 
gallon. Yet both may be efficient producers. It is the business 
of the Milk Marketing Board to look after the interests of milk 
producers and to see that they get fair returns as far as possible. 
The Board needs to know the facts about costs of milk production, 
so as to be able to keep prices in pace with costs. The Milk 
Board draw on the agricultural economists throughout England 
and Wales to provide representative costs. The economists’ 
Report for the year 1937—38 has now been published. It is issued 
by the Agricultural Economics Research Institute at Oxford, 
price 1s. 6d. The Report shows that for that year the average 
cost of producing milk was 10.3d. per gallon. ‘This is the figure 
for the farms which sold wholesale. The costs of production of 
graded milk were practically 2d. per gallon higher, and producer- 
retailers incurred an extra cost of 1.4d. per gallon. Production 
of graded milk re- 
quires extra labour. 
More care has to be 
taken in keeping the 
buildings absolutely 
clean and maintaining a 
high standard of hy- 
giene in the cowshed 
and the cooling room. 
According to this 
Report the labour cost 
of farms producing 
graded milk was 2.49d. 
per gallon, compared 
with 2.16d. per gallon 
on the wholesale farms, 
and the miscellaneous 
expenses were also 
higher. On the pro- 
ducer-retailer farms 
labour expenses 
amounted to 2.8d. per 
gallon. 

As would be ex- 
pected, feeding costs 
vary a good deal be- 
tween the winter and 
summer periods. On 
the wholesale farms 
cost of foods in the 
winter was 9.14d. per 
gallon, compared with 
4.99d. per gallon in 
the summer, when, of 
course, Cows were out 
at grass and required 
little hand feeding. 
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HER BIT 


Mr. J. W. McCallum’s Jersey cow, Pearceland’s Eileen 10th, who has recently 
completed a record yield of 21,707 }lbs. of milk and 1,103.50lbs. of butter-fat 
She was winner in 1938 of the Supreme Championship at the 
London Dairy Show, and is believed to have won more gold medals for 
butter-tests than any other cow of any breed in the world. 


Labour costs are also higher in the winter because the cows, 
lying indoors, need grooming as well as feeding and watering. 
Comparing the year 1937-38 with the previous year, costs 
of milk production rose by nearly a 1d. a gallon. The 
increase was due mainly to rises in food and in herd replacement 
costs. 

This Report also gives some interesting points about the use 
of milking machines, and compares the costs of production on 
farms with and without machines. Milking machines were used 
on 140 farms, which is about a third of the wholesale farms covered 
in this Report. The herds milked by machine were considerably 
larger than those milked by hand. An examination of the figures 
shows that in the smaller herds—those with ten to twenty cows 
and those with twenty to thirty cows—the net farm costs are 
higher in the machine-milked herds. This is due to higher 
charges for foods, miscellaneous expenses and herd replacement. 
The labour cost was lower, but not sufficiently so to counteract 
the higher costs of the other items. Coming to the larger herds 
the net farm costs of machine-milked herds are lower than those 
of hand-milked herds. ‘That is what one would expect. It should, 
however, be pointed out, as indeed this Report does, that the value 
of milking machines cannot properly be assessed by the mere 
costs of running them. Other considerations, such as the diffi- 
culty of obtaining competent labour for hand milking, have to 
be taken into account before the true service and worth of a milking 
machine on any particular farm can be gauged. 

Several dry days before Christmas allowed us to get going 
much better with corn threshing. In my part of the country 
threshing is at least six weeks behind schedule, and contractors 
are very worried about their capacity to get through all the work 
they have promised before the spring. It is a matter of real 
urgency that the threshing tackle should be kept going through 
January so as to make sure as far as possible that the supplies of 
seed corn needed for spring sowing will be available by the time 
February comes. There is only a month to meet this demand 
for spring corn, which will undoubtedly be greatly increased 
this year. As I have pointed out before, a large proportion of 
the grassland now being ploughed will be planted straight away 
with spring oats. Oats is the crop which many dairy farmers 
can grow to best advantage for the 1940 harvest. If this war goes 
on feeding-stuffs will continue to be in short supply and home- 
grown oats will be of great value to dairy farmers and others 
who normally rely in large measure on purchased feeding-stuffs. 
The seed oats are in the country. Between now and February 
they must be got out of the ricks and delivered to those who 
want them for sowing. 

Threshing reminds me of rats. I have never seen so 
many rats about as there are this winter. One tries by the use 
of poison baits and other means to keep their numbers down, 
but, although an apparently satisfactory toll may be taken, more 
seem to come in to replace the casualties. One always feels 
that the neighbours cannot be so assiduous in fighting rats as 
one is oneself. It is 
certainly a good plan 
when threshing to run 
some wire netting 
round the ricks and 
to have two or three 
good terriers there to 
make short work of 
the rats before they 
get right away. Also, 
some farmers pay tail 
money at the _ rate 
of id. for every tail 





which is brought to 
them. This certainly 
keeps everyone alive 


to the presence of rats 
and helps to reduce 
their numbers on the 
farm. I always have 
a suspicion, however, 
that an inter-farm trade 
in rats’ tails springs 
up and that one may 
fine oneself paying out 
pennies for rats caught 
in the next village. It 
is certainly desirable 
that rats everywhere 
should be destroyed, 
but I for one cannot 
afford to be _ philan- 
thropic for the sake 
of my neighbours who 


tolerate these expen- 
sive guests. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘“ ANCIENT DOVECOTES” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I have been interested in the corre- 
spondence on dovecotes, and enclose a photo- 
graph of the very fine tithe barn and circular 
dovecote at Ladye Place, Hurley. The date 
of this dovecote is 1306, and we believe it to 
be the oldest in England. Barn and dovecote 
were both used by the Benedictine monks of 
Hurley Priory. The dovecote contains the 
old oak potence—Mavup Rivers-Moore. 


* UNDERTONES OF THIS WAR” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Mr. Wentworth Day’s article in your 
issue of December gth, called to mind 
several details from the background of the 
last war. For example, that French officer 
was presumably casting his fly on some of 
the many waters which were between 1914 and 
1919 almost completely depopulated of fish— 
by high explosive and gas and to a less extent 
by hand grenades thrown accidentally on 
purpose into likely pools. And the sounder 
of wild swine must have been descendants of 
those which ravaged French fields twenty-five 
years ago. When active men were all with- 
drawn from the countryside, wild boars multi- 
plied enormously, and became such a grievous 
pest (as happened more recently for similar 
reasons in Spain) that official action had to 
be taken: 40,000 were killed in twelve months. 
Later, the multiplication of rats, who had fed 
on the most ghastly of all diets, created an 

even more serious, if less widespread, evil. 

In the background of the war were part- 
ridges ridden down by young cavalrymen 
behind the lines (partridges soon tire if flushed 
time after time), and migrating geese were 
brought hurtling earthwards from incredible 
heights by machine-gun and rifle fire. Author- 
ity’s reaction, it was sometimes whispered, 
depended partly upon whether or no the mess 
benefited. In the present war the killing even 
of rabbits is forbidden in some sectors: a 
French sentry is said to have defended an 
aberration in this matter by declaring that 
the rabbit did not respond to his challenge. 
A better-founded tale appeared under the 
caption “‘ Diplomacy”? in an English paper 
the other day. A general, during an informal 
inspection, lifted the lid of a stewpot in which 
three or four rabbits were cooking over a fire. 
*“‘Ah,” he said, hastily replacing the lid, “ beef !”’ 

As to the number of hares on French 
aerodromes, it may be remarked that some 
civilian airports in England long ago reported 
that both hares and partridges appreciated the 
sanctuary which they could find there, and 
seemed to be quite fearless of the machines. 
It has also been observed that pheasants no 
longer signal—by crowing—the movements of 
aircraft at night, as they used to do twenty-five 
years ago. The pheasants of to-day have seen 
and heard too many aeroplanes to be excited 
by them.—READER. 





THE DOVECOTE, DATED 1306, AND TITHE BARN AT HURLEY 


STRIKING SPINDLEBERRY WITH 
A GRAIN OF WHEAT 


TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—We were discussing “‘ the green hand,’ 
that enviable capacity some people have of 
working on terms of such intimate partnership 
with Nature that all the things they plant flourish 
as the green bay tree. I had been lucky in a 
quest on the far side of the Malverns, finding, 
in a lane where a few apples still shone as 
yellow lamps upon bare orchard boughs, some 
spindleberry in the hedge, from which I had 
taken a twig in the hope that it would strike. 
Said the Herefordshire countryman: ‘ There’ll 
be but one way to strike it. You must split 
the end an inch or so, insert a grain of wheat, 
then push it into the soil. When the wheat 
sprouts, the spindleberry will start.’? Could 
he guarantee it? Ah! He was reluctant to 
commit himself, but he’d known it done for 
years and years, having heard it from an old 
countrywoman when he was a boy. And she, 
he said, swore by it. He was very scornful of 
my suggestion to plant the twig in silver sand. 
There wasn’t much life in silver sand, he said. 

Now how could this curious fancy have 
grown? I have heard that sprouting wheat 
grains are good to eat, but never that they possess 
an efficacy in inducing a twig to strike. Is it 
fancy only, or is there some ancient under- 
standing of a subtle principle in Nature whereby 
germination in one thing affects another? I 
am not competent to answer, but the experiment 
will be worth trying, the more so since a friend, 
a very knowledgeable person in gardening, wags 
a sorrowful head and indulges in a com- 
miserating smile at the prospect of any spindle- 
berry twig striking in any way in my heavy 
soil. 





PRONGBUCK, THE NORTH AMERICAN ANTELOPE 


A lovely thing is this spindleberry. It 
has cropped in a wonderful manner in the 
Hereford copses and hedges this year. No 
wild fruit in the whole of our range has a 
more alluring colour, to which rose madder, 
shell pink, crimson and scarlet all may be 
applied in the various stages of ripening. 
Moreover, it is of an architecture wonderful 
to behold, with its three or four deep lobes 
which, when upturned, suggest the foliated 
capital of a Greek temple. It is a shy but gay 
intruder. Euonymus europeus is the botanical 
name, but it has many folk names. Spindle- 
berry is said to be derived from the use to which 
its tough, smooth wood was put in the making 
of spindles when spinning was an occupation 
in many a country home.—L. B. POWELL. 


PRONGBUCK AT WAINWRIGHT, 
ALBERTA 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—There has come from Canada a 
report that all the animals in the 100,000 acre 
park at Wainwright, Alberta, are to be slaugh- 
tered—apparently so that the reserve may be 
used in some Imperial Defence training scheme. 
The condemned are said to be 3,000 bison, 
1,500 elk, 500 deer, 150 moose, and 35 yaks. 
It will be noted that prongbuck or pronghorn 
antelope (so called) are not mentioned. This 
seems noteworthy, and it is to be hoped that 
any prongbuck which Wainwright now has are 
being released or transferred elsewhere, for 
only with much trouble has this species been 
saved from the threat of extinction: so recently 
as 1920 it was thought by some good judges 
that North America’s “ antelope’’ would go 
the way of the passenger pigeon. Now, happily, 
prongbuck are nearly ten times as numerous 
as they were twenty years ago. 

While in Western Alberta in 1928 I hap- 
pened to work for a rancher who had, nearly 
two decades earlier, leased much of the land 
which is now covered by the town of Wain- 
wright and the reserve at that place. It was 
in 1914 that a herd of forty-two prongbuck 
weré secured within a_ twelve-mile fence 
(enclosing roughly 5,000 acres). While my 
employer was still near by, the shepherd of a 
neighbouring rancher, wishing to see the 
prongbuck in the park, brought his flock to 
the boundary fence. The antelope, seeing the 
great flock of sheep advancing en masse, at first 
stood petrified, but then dashed off directly 
into a flanking fence. Two or three were killed 
outright. This kind of disaster occurred in 
other parks: utter panic is as much a part of 
the prongbuck’s character as is curiosity. The 
same animals that will stampede from a man 
300yds. away can be lured within t1ooyds. if 
the man dresses up in a sheet or lies on his 
back and kicks his heels in the air. 

Prongbuck are America’s nearest approach 
to antelope, but they are no more antelope 
than bison are buffalo. Actually, prongbuck 
are a unique family, sharing some of the features 
of cervide and bovide: for example, they 
shed most of their horns every year, but retain 
a core of about four inches. They run without 
the bouncing motion of most deer, and are very 
fast over a short distance. Indeed, they are 
often bracketed with the Gobi Desert gazelle 
as the second fastest quadrupeds in the world, 
only the cheetah or hunting leopard being 
swifter.—J. D. U. Warp. 
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MINARETS IN CHESHIRE 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Follies and architectural freaks are usually 
associated with the eighteenth century, but 
occasionally one comes across more modern 
whims and fantasies such as this group of 
houses at Knutsford in Cheshire. Coming 
suddenly upon their towers, domes and mina- 
rets, one can imagine for a moment that one 





“ THE ORIENT’S MARVELS HERE” 


is in the Levant, and involuntarily those lines 
of Whittier come to mind: 
“We lack but open eye and ear 
To find the Orient’s marvels here.’ 


> 


Not that a very alert vision is necessary in 
this instance: the architect has done the work 
of imagination for us.—E. P. 


LUMBERING IN THE HOLY LAND 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—One does not think of Palestine as a land 
of forests, and certainly it seems one of the last 
countries to embark upon the business of 
lumbering. Its hillsides are for the most part 
barren and stony and devoid of vegetation 
except after the winter and spring rains. The 
climate is dry and arid, hardly conducive to 
forestry on a commercial scale. Nomadic 
peasants roam over the countryside with their 
flocks of sheep and goats, and we know how 

destructive goats are to plant life. 

Thus it was a revelation to the writer, 
while travelling down the country recently 
from Haifa, suddenly to stumble upon a scene 
that was distinctly reminiscent of Canada—a 
fully equipped saw-mill in the heart of the 





EUCALYPTUS 





TREES IN PALESTINE READY FOR THE SAWMILLS 
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woods. I was aware that both the Government 
and the Jews had planted trees in the country. 
The spectacle before me, however, was hardly 
typical of the Holy Land. From the mill came 
the buzzing sound of giant saws, cutting the 
logs into planks, while scattered on the ground 
around the building were hundreds of tree- 
trunks. Lumbering, then, is one of Palestine’s 
latest industries. 

For some years past forests of eucalyptus 
trees have been planted in the swampy areas 
along the coast between Haifa and Tel-Aviv. 
The eucalyptus was selected because of its 
rapid growth, while its wood is in demand 
both for building and for furniture. The trees 
grow rapidly, and at the time of my visit were 
being cut down for the second time. The 
venture, in fact, had passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. 

The wood of this tree is easily worked, 
mahogany-like in colour, and excellent for 
furniture. A few years ago trunks of eucalyptus 
were sent from these forests in Palestine to 
Vienna for veneering purposes. The wood 
was found to be very appropriate for this 
purpose. Samples of the wood were also sent 
to match factories in Lithuania. Here again 
the eucalyptus was found suitable, and this 
has led to the establishment of match factories 
in Acre, which are now doing a good business 
under the name of “ Nur,” the Arabic and 
Hebrew word for light. The eucalyptus has 
also proved suitable for bent furniture and is 
being used in more than one factory in the 
country where this type of furniture is being 
produced. 

Ever since Britain took over Palestine from 
the Turks after the Great War she has been 
devoting attention to afforestation. During 
the past two decades the Forest Department of 
the Government have planted between four 
and five million forest and fruit trees. On the 
slopes of the western side of the Sea of Galilee 
there are now several forests, many of them 
several acres in extent. Few more interesting 
strips of land exist than this, which contains 
the sites of Genneserat, Tiberias, Magdala and 
Capernaum. Part of the slopes on both sides 
of the plain of Esdraelon are now protected 
by forests. On the Carmel Hills above Megiddo 
and west towards Haifa there are now natural 
forests of Aleppo pine and scrub, while interest- 
ing plantations exist along the steep slopes 
south of Nazareth. 

Apart from the work of afforestation carried 
out by the Government one has to add the 
splendid contribution made by the Jews. 
During the past five years they have planted 
358,000 new trees. At the end of 1938 the 
forests planted on land owned by the Jews 
covered an area of 2,565 acres. and contained 
2,554,000 trees. The Jews have favoured the 
eucalyptus because of its rapid growth. The 
Arabs refer to this tree as the “ Jews’ tree.” 
The Jews have also planted whole forests of 
carob, or locust bean. This tree will flourish 
in the poor soil of the hillsides. Its hard wood 
is used in building and for fuel, and the long, 
sweet bean pods are a popular cattle food. 
The ‘‘ husks”? which the Prodigal Son was 
forced by hunger to eat were quite possibly 
locust beans, as they are commonly fed to the 
herds of swine.—H. J. S. 
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TREE CREEPER BRINGS A 
GRUB— 





i 


—AND DISAPPEARS INTO THE NEST 


A FEARLESS PAIR OF 
BIRDS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—Your correspondent’s story of how an 
unusually bold fox provided a _ wonderful 
photographic opportunity recalls a_ similar 
experience of mine which may be of interest 
to your readers. 

This happened in a rather wild Highland 
glen. An old fencing post was the unusual 
nesting place of a pair of tree creepers. 
While I was trying to peer in behind the piece 
of peeling bark behind which the nest was 
placed, up flew one of the parents, alighted 
at the foot of the post, proceeded to shin 
rapidly upwards and dodged in beside the 
youngsters. 

2 Knowing the tree creeper for a normally shy 
and retiring bird, I focused my camera at 
3ft., determined to retire if the bird showed 
any hesitancy in returning, for I could hardly 
believe that any bird would repeat such a 
dangerous experiment a second time. Within 
five minutes, however, I had secured not one 
but several pictures of both parents. They 
were absolutely fearless at the nest, and it 
was a pretty sight to watch their nesting habits 
at such close range. ‘They were devoted 
parents, brooding the young in cold weather, 
cleaning out the nest at almost every visit, 
and feeding them every few minutes. When I 
left, six or seven rather speckled and yellowish 
young tree creepers were ready to leave their 
nest in the post and venture into the great 
world—TuHomas WEIR. 
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“ROSES IN DECEMBER” 


MEMORIES OF DAYS WITH ROD AND GUN 


OD gave us our memories,” said J. M. Barrie, “ so 
that we might have roses in December.’’ War has 
meant that we cannot look forward with any degree 
of certainty to days with rod or gun, but even Hitler 
cannot prevent us from looking back. Memories are 
not bound by shackles of time or space—they can be summoned 
as easily to the trenches “‘ somewhere in France ”’ as to an air- 
raid shelter “‘ somewhere in England.’ Nor are they governed 
by any close season. 

Who, pray, has not caught a fine basket of trout in December ? 
Perhaps you are flanking at the side of a swollen river: the line 
of beaters, slipping and scrambling on the steep banks, are trying 
to push forward the few remaining cock pheasants, and you 
(honour of honours) are there to stop them from crossing the 
valley. As you saunter along, studying the yellow water tumbling 
down from the hills, memories of other days make you forgetful 
of your responsibilities and that high bird that may come curling 
over your head. Stealthily, in your imagination, you place a fly 
at the tail of that stream where you know a trout is lying ; care- 
fully you strike as he rises. The fish is no more than two yards 
from your net when the insistent shout of a beater forces you, 
as it were, to lay down the rod and almost reluctantly pick up the 
gun. 

It is often argued that the size of the individual bag has little 
or nothing to do with the enjoyment of the day—that quantity 
cannot compare with quality. To be fair, of course, one must 
assume that you are shooting with “ straight powder” in both 
instances. I refuse to be convinced that a blank drive and a butt 
full of empty cartridge-cases can contribute to a feeling of pleasure. 
A keeper of my acquaintance, when asked whether Captain —— 
was a good shot, replied tersely and with much bitterness : 
“Thirty-eight cartridges and two birds at Blow-weary.”’ I have 
since, on that moor, stuffed a fair proportion of the empty cases 
into my pocket at the end of a poor drive ! 

But, to return to my argument, surely our memories will 
supply the answer. Think for a moment, in retrospect, of the 
most enjoyable days you can remember, and you will soon find 
what part was played by the size of the bag. I tried the theory 
on myself to-day, though, goodness knows, I am a poor guinea-pig 
for such an experiment, not having the means or the friends to 
indulge in what we common people call ‘‘ two-gun slaughters.” 
I selected for the test two days’ grouse shooting, each of which 
illustrates one side of the argument, and each of which will con- 
tinue to bring me “‘ roses in December ”’ for a long time to come. 

The first occurred many years ago, when a young man was 
invited to shoot at a rather famous moor. The last drive at 
night found our friend on the right of his host, a very kindly 
but somewhat critical gentleman, and his general nervousness 


was not helped by the fact that the line of butts was behind a 
small hill. This hill, which lay some twenty yards in front,was 
just high enough to make it impossible to see the approaching 
beaters. 

Nothing much was expected of the drive ; the young man, 
filled with foreboding at the proximity of his host, only hoped 
that he would not disgrace himself with the two or three birds 
at which he expected to fire. 

I will not weary the reader with a description of the various 
shots that presented themselves, but will ask him to imagine 
the feelings of awe and delighted surprise that struck our youthful 
sportsman when pack after pack of grouse appeared, as if by magic, 
on his limited skyline. I have already said that no beaters could 
be seen, and, to his startled imagination, it seemed as though some 
affable giant was lifting handfuls of grouse and gently tossing them 
over the rise in much the same way as a kindly uncle will lob 
cricket balls to an enthusiastic nephew. 

The number of guns who have seen forty-three dead grouse 
lying round a butt must be considerable. I had never done so 
before, and probably never will again, but am proud to relate 
that the entry in my game book for that day records the following 
laconic sentence: “‘ 43 at the last drive.” 

So much for quantity. For quality I would select a Septem- 
ber day in Perthshire. ‘The son of the house at which I was 
staying had received an invitation to shoot with a neighbour : one 
of those extremely pleasant invitations that include the magic 
words “ Bring a friend.’’ I was the fortunate person selected 
by the committee-of-one, and we set out on a lovely blue and 
gold morning for the neighbouring moor. In place of comfort- 
able butts we found rude shelters that had been erected the week 
before. Instead of the gentle walk that I had anticipated, we 
struggled across moor and fen, mountain and valley. The 
grouse were not plentiful—I think we killed thirty brace—but 
the lie of the land turned every bird into a veritable skyscraper. 

I don’t know why this day should be so unforgettable. 
Certainly the magnificent scenery and the perfect weather con- 
tributed their share. It may have been the pleasure of shooting 
under entirely natural conditions: difficult shots are made very 
much more difficult if one has to struggle, first for concealment 
beneath a flimsy counterpane of bracken, and then for a foothold 
on the slippery side of a hill. It may even have been the last 
indelible memory of the day: a pack of grouse, swinging very 
high down the valley, and a right and left, turning over and over 
in the evening sun, to fall rooyds. behind the line. 

Two memories picked from the past—does it matter which 
was the better ? Whether they be briars in a hedgerow or a whole 
bed of Madam Butterfly, they come in December to paint the 
wintry landscape with rosy colours. SIMON SHOT. 


RACING: THE OUTLOOK FOR 1940 


HOUGH the incoming of the New Year is overshadowed 

by the Budget, the increase in the car tax, and other 

apparently necessary things concomitant upon the war, 

the outlook, so far as racing and the Turf are concerned, 

can, without optimism, be termed propitious. Entries 
for the Lincolnshire Handicap have appeared ; arrangements 
have been made for the holding of the Liverpool Spring Meeting 
with its usual programme, including the Grand National, the 
running for which is a farce elsewhere, and, to look farther ahead, 
there seems, as the entry for the Gold Cup is to hand, a distinct 
possibility of racing taking place over the Royal Heath at Ascot 
in June. 

To deal with these in the order mentioned, the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap, which was first run for in 1853 and won by the 
aged Caurire with the burden of 6st. 13lb., has attracted an entry 
of thirty-nine, made up of five aged horses, six six year olds, 
thirteen five year olds, fourteen four year olds, and one second- 
season runner. At this early stage, before the appearance of the 
weights, this age-analysis has its interesting points. No aged or 
over six year old runner has been successful since Knight of 
Burghley beat a field of seventeen in 1883, and it was just ten 
years later that the last three year old—Wolf’s Crag—put the 
race to the credit of one of his age. So it is obvious that the 
winner most usually comes from those runners who are four, 
five or six year olds. Popular belief would have it that four year 
olds are most usually successful; actually they are the more 
numerous, but, in proportion to the number of runners of that 
age, they are not nearly so fortunate as the six year olds, who are 
responsible for one winner in every fifteen runners, or the five 
year olds, who claim one winner in every twenty-four as against 
the one winner in twenty-seven starters accredited to them. 
Analysing the entry on this basis, and leaving on one side the 
aged and the juvenile, the six year olds include this year’s co- 
favourite, Zaimis ; Town Guard’s son Rosetown, who won over 
the distance of this race at Goodwood ; The Straight Four and 


Fioretti, who have no form to recommend them, and Davy Dolittle, 
who finished last of thirty-eight in March. With the single 
exception of Rosetown, who is certain to be a fancied candidate, 
none of these reads to be very attractive ; but with the five year 
olds there is a very different outlook, as among them there are 
Cillas, Golden Sovereign and Colonel Payne, all of whom have 
in one way or another made names. Basing it on racing merit, 
Cillas, who won the Prix Greffulhe, the French Derby and the 
Prix Jacques Le Miarois last year, has premier claim and will 
probably head the handicap. The renown of Golden Sovereign 
and Colonel Payne has been gained rather in the sale paddocks 
than upon the racecourse ; the 2,700gs. paid for the former as 
a yearling, at Ballsbridge, is the highest ever paid for one of his 
age in Ireland ; the 15,o00gs., disbursed by Miss Dorothy Paget 
for the latter at the Doncaster Yearling Sales, is a world’s record 
for a youngster. Golden Sovereign, with four brackets of £4,257 
to his credit, has amply repaid his cost; Colonel Payne’s two 
victories of £244 leave an overdraft that even a victory at Lincoln 
could not balance. In his case it must not, however, be over- 
looked that at the beginning of the season he was rumoured to 
be as good as, if not better than, most of the inmates of the Beck- 
hampton stable ; that he only found his real form towards the end, 
and that his trainer, Mr. Fred Darling, does not as a rule patronise 
the Lincoln fixture. He may be, in fact is, a ‘‘ bogey ”’ horse, 
but how many times have horses in this category scored on the 
Carholme ? Other five year olds, such as Spliced from the Bolton 
stable ; Hot Bun II, who ran so well in the Cambridgeshire ; 
Quartier-Maitre, who put up a good show in the second division 
of the same event ; and Captain Elsey’s charge, Hamac, are horses 
to note, but there will be ample opportunities to consider their 
chances and those of the four year olds, from among whom Lord 
Rosebery’s Hyperion colt Titan is an early whisper, at a later 
date. 

Naturally, the Grand National Steeplechase is the piéce de 
résistance of the Liverpool Spring Meeting, and, though the value 
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of it has been reduced—the winner next year will receive £4,150, 
as against the £7,284 that was paid to Workman’s owner last 
March—the qualifying conditions for runners remain the same, 
save that the value of the three mile steeplechase in which it is 
necessary for them to have been placed first, second or third in 
order to be eligible to run, has been reduced to come into line 
with war-time conditions. An innovation concerns the qualifica- 
tion of riders. Hitherto any jockey holding a licence to ride, 
either as an amateur or a professional under National Hunt Rules, 
was eligible for a mount in the race; now the conditions read : 
“Riders must have won five steeplechases under the recognised 
rules of steeplechasing in any country to be qualified to ride.” 
At a first glance this may seem a very autocratic ruling, but when 
it is realised that a great number of the riders in this, the world’s 
greatest steeplechase, are dependent for their living upon riding 
it becomes immediately apparent that they should not be subjected 
to the additional risks attendant upon the appearance—possibly 
for a wager—of a young, inexperienced rider in a race that is 
already full enough of danger. Other events of old standing that 
will go to make up the Liverpool programme are the Liverpool 
Cup, the Earl of Sefton’s Plate, the Liverpool Hurdle Race, the 
Stanley Steeplechase, and the Becher Handicap Steeplechase, so 
that, save for a very natural curtailment in prize-money, the fixture 
will be the same as usual. 

The appearance of the entry for the Ascot Gold Cup is 
always a welcome harbinger of the necessary preparations for 
another racing season. Numerically smaller by six than last year, 
with interest somewhat detracted from by the omission of the 
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names of the Derby winner, Biue Peter, and the French Derby 
and Grand Prix de Paris winner, Pharis II, it is, nevertheless, a 
representative collection of the best staying blood of the present 
day. Lord Milford’s Flyon, who succeeded through sheer stamina 
last June, is an entrant, as is Solario’s son, Maranta, who finished 
second, while others who were in the field are the Ascot Stakes 
victor, Frawn, who, as one of the Son-in-Law line, must always 
be respected in this particular event ; and Senor, a plodding son 
of Trigo. Tried stayers are also represented by the Cesarewitch 
winners, Cantatrice II and Contravent, and the Goodwood Cup 
victor, Dubonnet, and, from among the younger division, there 
are the Manchester November Handicap winner, Tutor, who led 
Blue Peter in most of his work for the classics ; Casanova, who, 
as a half-brother to Precipitation, the winner of this trophy in 
1937, by Hyperion, is sure to improve on his three year old per- 
formances ; and Atout Maitre, a son of Vatout from a Teddy mare, 
who came on by leaps and bounds after his importation from 
France by Mr. Herbert Blagrave and would, in the opinion of 
many good judges, have been the main danger to Blue Peter and 
Pharis II if the St. Leger had been run. A true stayer, with an 
unusual turn of finishing speed for a stayer, this colt seems at 
the moment the pick of the entry. His win in the Gold Vase at 
Ascot was a decisive one; his victory in the Gold Cup would 
renew the discussion about the best three year old of 1939. That 
is a problem that can never be satisfactorily solved ; the St. Leger 
—the true staying test—was abandoned ; the Ascot Gold Cup 
of next year must be treated as what it is, a race with the most 
interesting competitors absent. ROYSTON. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


FAMOUS HOUSES AND OWNERS 


ROXIMITY to Norwich and Thetford 

seems to have settled the choice of 

Blickling as a place of residence by 

some of its earliest owners. Harold, 

Earl of the East Angles and later of 
the West Saxons, 
preceded Elfgar and 
Edwin, and Harold’s 
brother, Gurth. The 
site of their dwelling 
can still be traced 
on the fringe of the 
village of Blickling, 
close to the Bure. 
William the Con- 
queror granted the 
manor to Herfast, 
and rewarded him 
also with the first 
bishopric of Thet- 
ford. Within twenty 
years Norwich had 
been chosen as the 
cathedral city, but 
Blickling remained 
as the country re- 
treat of the bishops. 
Part of the land 
was granted to the 
Fitz-Roberts, one of 
whom assumed the 
name of Cheyney, 
his wife’s maiden 
surname. The great- 
grandson of this 
Sybil Cheyney 
fought for Edward I in the thirteenth-century 
conquest of Wales, and another member of 
the family was a leader in the Gascon wars at 
the end of the century. 

Among later owners were the Holvestons 
and Aggeworths. Sir Nicholas de Aggeworth’s 
brass, dated 1401, is in the parish church 
and depicts him in full armour. After him 
came Sir Thomas de Erpingham, who accom- 
panied John of Gaunt to Spain, and sided with 
Henry IV against Richard II. He left a 
memorial in the Erpingham Gate of Norwich, 
and is remembered as the ‘‘ good Knight,” 
as Shakespeare makes Henry V address him 
at Agincourt. His successor at Blickling, Sir 
John Fastolfe, is believed to have suffered 
unjustly the caustic condemnation uttered by 
Henry VI—(in “Henry VI,” Part I, Act iv, 
scene 1)—owing to a disastrous rout suffered 
by the English forces. 

Later on the Boleyns came to Blickling, 
which is generally thought to have been the 
birthplace of the ill-fated Anne, whose marriage 
to Henry VIII, in 1533, was followed three 
years later by the execution of herself and her 
brother. Their father, the Earl of Wiltshire, 


was resident at Blickling at the time, and his 
brother, James, great-uncle of Queen Elizabeth, 
was the last of the Boleyns to own Blickling. 
After a short tenure by the Cleres came the 


COOMBE WOODHOUSE, 


Hobarts, one of whom, Sir Henry, Lord Chief 
Justice, bought the manor and employed 
Limminge, architect and builder of Hatfield 
House, to replace the Dagworth house by the 
present seat. Thenceforward the history of 
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the Hall is one of regular devolution, through 
the line of which Lord Lothian, the owner, is 
the distinguished representative. He wishes 
to let the seat during his absence as Ambassador 
to the United States, and his agents are Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis and Co. and Mr. C. R. 
Birkbeck. 


A FRIEND OF ROBERT BURNS 

T is not without a feeling of surprise that 
many will hear that the Ayrshire house 

of Gavin Hamilton, one of the staunchest 
friends of Robert Burns, is to be let at a rent 
of only £45 a year. It is called Mauchline 
Castle, after the remains of a monastic building 
close by. The idea of “‘ castle ’’ arose seemingly 
from the tower of the adjoining structure. 
Robert Burns and his brother, Gilbert, took 
up farming at Mossgiel, near Mauchline, and 
their landlord was Gavin Hamilton. Burns 
took his part against the parish minister, who 
had been absurdly censorious about such 
trifles as that ‘‘ Burns had been heard whistling 
on the Sabbath” and “he plays with the 
de’il’s books.” Burns’s reactions may be seen 
in such a satire as “ The Holy Fair.” Hamilton 
encouraged Burns to collect and publish his 
poems, and the issue of the little volume at 
three shillings a copy enriched the author by 
the sum of about £20. At the home of the 





KINGSTON HILL 


Hamiltons Burns was married. It is indeed 
remarkable that a house with such _ historic 
associations should be available to anyone at 
so low a rent. 

Killearn, a Stirlingshire property, including 
the mansion and 
2,134. acres, has been 
sold by Messrs. 
Walker, Fraser and 
Steele. The farms 
yield an income of 
approximately 
£2,700 a year. The 
estate affords salmon 
and trout fishing in 
the Endrick, and 
trout fishing in the 
Blane and Carnock 
waters. The woods 
cover 300 acres. 


BASILDON 
PARK 
HE Berkshire 


estate, formerly 
belonging to Major 
Morrison, is for sale, 
or the house would 
be let unfurnished, 
by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co., on 
behalf of Mr. G. S. 
Ferdinando. The 
house was built in 
1776 for Sir Francis 
Sykes, Bt., under the direction of John Carr, 
of York. Sir Edward Baker has praised 
the house as “among the best remaining 
examples of the Classical style.” It is of stone, 
with balancing wings, and of two floors only. 
There are fine reception-rooms and forty bed- 
rooms, and the modern ideal of comfort and 
convenience seems to have been well realised, 
as a result of a large expenditure. 

Coombe Woodhouse is a Tudor house that 
was removed from Colchester some years ago, 
and rebuilt on the golf course at Kingston Hill. 
After Lady Horlick’s ownership the property 
was sold by Mr. John Hill. It is now for sale 
with 6 acres by Messrs. Winkworth and Co. 

The wealth of Sussex in old manors and 
their appurtenant houses of great antiquity 
is recalled in the offer of yet another such 
estate, Jevington Place, near Polegate, by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and Mr. 
J. D. Alexander. The house has been carefully 
restored. Sir George Parker sold the manor 
in 1736 to Spencer Compton, Earl of Wilming- 
ton. Forty years afterwards it was in the 
possession of Lady Elizabeth Compton, whose 
marriage to Lord George Cavendish took 
Jevington Place into the hands of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s family. The estate of 920 acres 
includes a couple of stud farms, and a first-rate 
residence for the trainer. ARBITER, 
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SOLUTION to No. 517 
The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of Dec. 23rd, will be announced next week 
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ACROSS. 
1. “ River types’ (anagr.) (10) 
6. Born after it the remainder © 
becomes intractable (4) 
g. An artist who began with a 


battle (10) YP 

1c. “‘ For here I leave my second 
leg 8. 

And the Forty-second 


——.’’—Hood (4) 


12. A dish to win favour ? (5) = 
13. Reverend (9) 
14. Very reverend (5) "a 


16. Irreverent (6) 18. 
20. Right reverend (6) 


21. Mettlesome (5) 
19. 


25. Such a ruse will provide you 
with footwear (9) 

26. Most of 16, and very near a 
such a person’s lip (5) 

27. ‘‘Ful wel she sange the 23. 


service devine, 
Entuned in her —— ful 24. 
swetely ”’—-Chaucer (4) 
28. His title will be found in 13 
(10) 
29. Go down (4) 


26. 
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30. Wintry weather—in 
an ordinary steamer 
now, coming to a 
mail steamer after- 
wards (10). 


DOWN. 
1. There is a fishy look 
about the place when 
I get there (6) 
2. Note about the second 
gospel (6) 
3. Admittedly one can 
get in by it (5) 
4. A race in which the 
favourite is defeated, perhaps 
(two words, 3, 5) 


. For the batsman it’s not a 


matter for a watch but of 
watching (6) 
“To take arms against a sea 
of ---— ”’—Shakespeare (8) 
How the wicket-keeper is 
passed, incidentally (three 
words, 2, 3, 3) 


. His seat at Edinburgh was a 


long way from his table (6) 


15. Sir Willoughby Patterne (6) 
. Quits (8) 


Murder would be regarded 
as his crime, not the 
donkey (8) 

Not the main attraction (two 
words, 4, 4) 

What champion sprinters do 
batsmen may be when the 
parts are exchanged (6) 

He doesn’t keep off his 
opponent by hedging (6) 

There’s a bad odour about 
them (6) 

You might make him teach : 
he should be sharp enough 
(5) 


A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by CouNTRY 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ Crossword No. 518, CouNTRY 
LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, January 4th, 1940. 


The winner of Crossword No. 516 is 


Miss Diana Gurney, North Runcton Hall, King’s Lynn 
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OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


By 


SACHEVERELL 


SITWELL 


With Cultural Notes by various Experts and Twelve Lithographs in Colour 


“One can imagine no writer more fit to extend their cult.” 


by 


JOHN FARLEIGH 


This beautiful book, in style similar to OLD GARDEN ROSES, 
by E. A. Bunyard, deals more particularly with Auriculas, Fuchsias, 
Primulas, Pinks, Roses, etc., and is a charming addition to any 
gardener’s library. 


15s. 


net. 


Of all Booksellers. 


The Times 


We shall be glad to send full particulars of this 
and many other books on gardening upon request. 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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ASHION FAIR 


FAVOURITES 


mh SS OR PE. 
Dover Street Studios 
r MHERE are, as every woman knows, dresses pre- 


destined to be favourites, kept long after their 

contemporaries have been dismissed from attendance 
on the wardrobe and worn with pleasure to their latest 
days. Somehow they are one’s own, seeming to express 
the wearer in a way that a great many quite nice clothes 
never achieve. I think that the afternoon frock illustrated 
here has all the marks of a favourite-to-be. It is made 
of fine wool Amorosa in brown inlet with satin of 


= 





By Isabel Crampton 





that colour, the pleated skirt is the same at the back 
and the front, and the satin appears in the narrow belt. 
I would call your attention to the clever neckline and the 
fact that the dress is designed as a whole—not, as so many 
are, as pieces of design held together by a meaningless in- 
terregnum. Fromthe same dressmaker(Maison Ross, Graf- 
ton Street, W.1) comes another frock in the same material 
in black, with a full swing skirt inlet with satin, and a plain 
bodice with a small pocket embroidered in satin and wool. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
is yours next year and for CADET SCHOOL SHIP CARLTON HOTEL, East ouift— 
iti ” ‘ Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot sea- 
many years to come by H.M.S. CONWAY water baths. Uninterrupted sea ‘views. 
: (Moored in the River Mersey, off Rock Ferry, GARAGE, 60 CARS. ‘Telephone: 6560. 
present planting of a row Cheshire.) = 
ay: A PUBLIC SCHOOL RECOGNISED BY 
of our splendid THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL NAVY, THE HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO 


Etc. TRAINING FOR CIVIL AVIATION, 
On entry Cadets are enrolied Cadets, 





ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, THE ROYAL AIR BATHS. MASSAGE. LIFT 
PORCE, AN 2 PRINCIPAL SHIPPING LINES, . sae esaesr a a ata Cop 
CORDON APPLES FORCE, AND THE PRINCIPAL | ot BEBE Overlooking Bay. West Cliff. ‘Tel. 341 
Oo 








R.N.R. The Course is designed primarily WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
. . to fit boys for ultimate command in the In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Dig up that gross privet Merchant Navy, and two years in the Leading Hotel. Running Water 
‘ “Conway” is accepted by the Board of Facing Own ackhia: Very Quiet. 
hedge, manure the site Trade as one year’s sea service. A National Garage. Central Heating. 
a Pension Scheme for the officer personnel of 
and plant 20 inches apart the Merchant Navy has been established. 
i There is a special direct ntry to the 
the following collections. Royal Navy, by examination based on the THE HOTEL ato. 
curriculum of the ** Conway and with GLENBEIGH 
! limited competition. Cadets can be prepared 
12 Cordon Apples in 4 varieties 35/- for entry into the Sixth Term, Dartmouth, (Licensed) 
; and for School Certiticate and Special Entry. GLENBEIGH CO. KERRY 
24 33 39 39 39 65/- Except during war time, Cadets can obt: un si 
* the Air Ministry’s Private Pilot’s ‘A’ FREE GARAGE. 
48 33 33 33 33 120, = cero hoon ” ieee. mot oR ype mag oad cota — for ee the 
: : y I ] training and fitness. igdom =O erry xtensive 
Carriage and Packing Free C.W.O. —— AaON : Between 13} and grounds. SUB-TROPICAL GAR- 


17th birthday. DENS, in the midst of delightful 


FEES : £130 p.a. (including cost of uniform). Mountain Scenery. Lakes and Sea. 
PROSPEC TUS from CAPTAIN, H.M.S, * Con- Finest surf-bathing in Ireland. Three- 






























































way,” Rock Ferry, Cheshire. and-a-hali miles silver-sand beach at 
LIMITED OFFICES : Tower Building, Water Street, Rossbeigh. Golf links Dooks (9 holes). 
Liverpool, 3. : Open all yearround. Extensive good 
ME LBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE Secretary : ALFRED WILSON. \ Rough Shooting ; finest Cock Shoot- 
d me south of Lreland on  Lickeen 
Ustate, reserved to our guests. Riding 
oor A ene ool = tgp specially reduced 
SCHOOL erms this season. Exceptionally 
DREDCINC LITTLE CHALFONT, BUCKS ae Re 
R.H.S. and OTHER DIPLOMA apna oar esooacets a 
'@) FE 7 U D Etc. COURSES by beers) ne pnd our Pes onpay vl ae 
Caalaaat t te po »: Gienbeigh 4. ‘Telegrams 
Biv canes. et DS, K War cea pg yn bo The Hotel, Glenbeigh. 
ND 
MARSHLANDS CONVERTED 











SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM ‘* COUNTRY LIFE” Horticultural Catalogue Guide 
= a LD SEEDS AND BULBS |LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
ad 


W.J.UNWIN, LTD Flower and Vegetable 




















Stop —_on Seeds for present | GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
that CAMBS. sowing. <a” and Constructed. 
3 R. H. BATH, LTD. sd sngeco neon Sherwood Cup, 
9 , Seeds, Roses, CHISLEHURST, 








° Vv PPE The Floral Farms, Plants KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927 
will =) WISBECH. ‘ 











Three Sons 
aed| FRANCE 


the wout By FERDINAND TUOHY 


This brilliant article in the January STRAND deals with 
the careers of 
Please send your gift to the Lord Mayor, The Mansion GENERAL GAMELIN 
House, London, E.C.4. Envelopes should be marked ‘Appeal’ Commander-in-Chief of the French Army 


and cheques made payable to ‘ The Lord Mayor’s Fund.’ 
Alternatively you can subscribe to your local collection. a Rahrg ig wong 


GIVE TO THE LORD MAYOR’S er eee 


DUKE OF et0yp, FICTION BY : 
Mn AGATHA CHRISTIE MICHAEL ARLEN 

DALE COLLINS MARGERY SHARP 
CARTER DICKSON BARRY PEROWNE 
MARGERY ALLINGHAM PEARL S. BUCK 


etc., etc. 


IN THE JANUARY 


STRAND 


MAGAZINE {1{/- 


Order a copy from your Newsagent To-day 
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Occasions 


GOOD AND BAD ENGLISH 


Wilfred Whitten (“ Fohn o London”) and Frank Whitaker 
(Editor “* Fohn o’ London's Weekly ”’). 


This book is in two parts. In Part I, ‘“‘ John o’ London ” discusses 
good and bad English in the light of ordinary practice, and of 
common errors and doubts; stresses the fact that Grammar 
was made for Language, not Language for Grammar, and urges 
that the true basis of good writing is clear thinking. In Part II 
Frank Whitaker deals chiefly with the apparatus and technology 
of the writer’s craft—Punctuation, Spelling, and Literary Terms 
—and gives chapters to Mispronounced Words and Forms of 
Address. With Index. 

6/- net (by Post 6/6). 


SATURDAY TO MONDAY 
Compiled by Frank Whitaker and W. T. Williams (Tantalus). 


This is a friendly book that will make an instant appeal to every 
intelligent reader. The man or woman who is tired after a hard 
day’s work will find refreshment in its wealth of beautiful poetry 
and extracts of fine English prose. If you want entertainment 
it is to be found in the comprehensive problem and puzzle section. 
If you are going to give a party it tells how to entertain guests, 
what games to play, and what songs t sing. “‘ Saturday to 
Monday ”’ is a fireside book, a bedside book, and a party book 
all in one. Pocket size. Over 550 pages. Strongly bound, with 
attractive jacket in full colour by Rowland Hilder. 

5/- net (by Post 5/4). 


JOHN O’ LONDON’S CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE BOOK 


Containing One Hundred and Eight Fascinat- 
ing Crossword Puzzles with their Solutions 
In his foreword the Editor of ‘“‘John o’ London’s Weekly ” says : 
“* Our puzzles seem to have made many friends all over the world, 
who have urged us repeatedly to reprint a selection of them. This 
little volume is the response to that bese May it sweeten 
many hours for those who handle it. 
2/6 net (by Post 2/10). 


EXPLORERS ALL 


Edited by Brig.-Gen. Sir Percy Sykes, K.C.I.E., C.B., 
C.M.G. 


This book contains the stories of fourteen magnificent achieve- 
ments in the field of Asiatic exploration, each told in the graphic 
words of the explorer concerned. There are contributions by, 
amongst others, Sir Percy Sykes, Freya Stark, F. Kingdon Ward, 
Rosita Forbes, Sir Francis Younghusband, etc. Illustrated with 
16 half-tone plates. 

7/6 net (by Post 8/-). 


SHIPS AT WORK 
A. C. Hardy, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mar.E. 


A new volume devoted to the popular study of the merchant 
ships of all nations. The author, for some years a lecturer on 
shipping at the City of London College, is a naval architect who 
has spent a lifetime in the study of ships at work. He knows 
personally many of the ships he discusses. A fascinating book. 
Profusely illustrated by silhouettes and other black-and-white 
illustrations, and with 16 plates in half-tone. 

7/6 net (by Post 8/-). 


MY BALTIC JOURNEY 


John Gibbons. 
(Author of many unique travel books.) 

In this new book Mr. Gibbons tells you all you want to know 
about the Baltic States. He writes with refreshing frankness of 
open-hearted Estonia, gives interesting details of Helsinki, ultra- 
modern capital of the Finns, and tells of the rise of a new Finnish 
nationalism. ‘The author’s route took him through picturesque 
Lithuania and Latvia, and his book will help you to understand 
the reason for the great changes which are taking place in the 
Baltic States to-day. 
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3/6 net (by Post 3/ro). 


* * * 
Available at all booksellers, or by post from the 
publishers, Newnes & Pearson (Book Dept.), Tower 
House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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A CHINESE ARTIST LOOKS AT 
THE WAR 


A NEW BOOK BY 


CHIANG YEE 


THE SILENT 
TRAVELLER 
IN WAR TIME 


Jub wo HR 


HIANG YEE’S observations on 

English Life and scenery are well- 
known from his previous books. In 
this little work he addresses to his 
dead brother a letter which describes 
life in London during the war, and his 
reactions to the war storm which has 
spread from his own country to the 
land of his present sojourn. Once 
again his admirers will find the same 
calm philosophy of life and the same 
friendly curiosity as to English ’ / 6 


ways. Illustrated by the author 
OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

THE SILENT TRAVELLER 
IN LONDON 


3rd Edition. 10/6 net. 


“The book is very beautifully illustrated with 
delightful pictures from the author’s own brush 
..... Satisfyingly decorative and superlatively 
charming.” —PUNCH. 


THE SILENT TRAVELLER 
IN LAKELAND 
2nd Edition. 7/6 net. 


“The book is charmingly got up and illustrations 
and the Chinese calligraphy of the poems would 


themselves make it a desirable possession.” — 
OBSERVER. 

















FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS OR DIRECT FROM THE 
PUBLISHER 





COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2 
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